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Survey of the World 


On the 14th Mr. 
Roosevelt was 
scheduled to deliver 
a speech in the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
but before going to the theater his party 
motored to the Gilpatrick Hotel. After 
dining, the campaigners were taking 
their places in automobiles when a man 
in the cheering crowd raised a 38-caliber 
Colt revolver and fired at Mr. Roosevelt 
at close range. A stenographer, former- 
ly a college football player, Elbert E. 
Martin, aged twenty-nine years, prevent- 
ed the man from firing a second shot, 
and -it was at first thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt was unwounded. After it was 
found that the ball had entered his 
breast, about half an inch under the right 
nipple, Mr. Roosevelt still insisted upon 
delivering his speech. “It takes more 
than that to kill a bull moose,” he said in 
opening, and continued for an hour and 
a half. He showed his audience the 
fifty-page manuscript of his _ speech, 
which had reduced the force of the bullet 
in its passage, as had a spectacle case. 
Of his assailant, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


Mr. Roosevelt Shot 


“I do not know who he was, or what party 
he 1epresented. He was a coward. He stood 
in the darkness in the crowd about the auto- 
mobile, and when they cheered me, and I got 
up io bow, he stepped forward and shot me in 
the treast. It is a very natural thing that 
weak and vicious minds should be inflamed by 
the kind of vile mendacity and abuse that have 
heen heaped upon me for the last three months 
by the newspapers, in the interests not only 
of Mr. Debs, but also of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Taft. I wish I were able to impress 
on our people the duty to feel strongly but to 
speak truthfully of their opponents.” 


When he had discussed at some length 
the attack upon him, and said that for 
his own part he “did not mind a rap” 
having been shot, Mr. Roosevelt took up 


the lines of his speech as originally 
planned. His friends were greatly re- 
lieved when he reached the end without 
showing grave signs of weakness, for 
evil effects were dreaded from the strain. 
Afterward the speaker was removed 
without discomfort to Chicago, where he 
was placed in the Mercy Hospital. There 
it was found that the wound was more 
serious than had been realized; tho the 
bullet missed the !ung, it had not given 
a mere flesh wound, as supposed, but 
had penetrated four inches inward and 
downward, breaking a rib. The wound 
was not probed, and the only danger spe- 
cifically feared was infection. The pa- 
tient was inoculated against tetanus, and 
up to Monday, the 21st, his improvement 
was constant and rapid. Campaigning 
dates were at once canceled, tho Mr. 
Roosevelt did not lose touch with the 
situation and issued press bulletins. 
Members of the ex-President’s family 
hastened to Chicago. On the 21st he left 
Chicago on a slow train for New York, 
en route for Oyster Bay. Among the 
many messages of sympathy received 
were those of President Taft, Mr. Debs, 
Governor and Mrs. Wilson, and_ the 
Democratic campaign managers. John 
Schrank, Mr. Roosevelt’s assailant, aged 
thirty-six years, is a native of the 
village of Erding, in Northern Bavaria, 
where he is remembered today as a 
young man of eccentric and inefficient 
character. He is still carried on the 
German army lists as a deserter. He 
emigrated to New York City sixteen 
years ago, with his father, who became 
a saloonkeeper on the lower East Side. 
Schrank himself formerly worked as a 
bartender, till he inherited property 
valued at $25,000. Since then he has not 
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prospered. He has nursed an imaginary 
grievance against Mr. Roosevelt ever 
since the latter served as police commis- 
sioner in New York in 1895, and closed 
his uncle’s saloon; and latterly has re- 
garded himself as a divine instrument 
for the removal of Mr. Roosevelt as a 
supposed enemy to the nation’s liberties, 
and to save the country from civil war. 
Tho he says he attended New York night 
schools, he is incoherent in the style of 
his letters and numerous memoranda. 
Yet he read newspapers—notably criti- 
cisms of Mr, Roosevelt’s attempt to set 
aside the third term tradition. Among 
his papers was found an account of a 
dream in September, 1901, in which the 
late President McKinley told him that 
Mr. Roosevelt, and not Czolgosz, was 
responsible for the assassination at Buf- 
falo in 1901. McKinley appeared to 
him ina vision last month, he says, and 
told him to avenge his death. Schrank’s 
confession is signed “Innocent-Guilty,” 
and is inscribed with the opening line of 
the Lutheran hymn, ‘Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott’—“A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God.” Schrank was placed under 
immediate arrest, and protected from the 
angry crowd which witnessed his at- 
tempt at assassination. He pleaded 
guilty on the 15th, and was bound over 
to the December session of the Criminal 
Court. He followed Mr. Roosevelt 
south from New York, on September 21, 
and north again to Milwaukee. Schrank 
says he took no one into his confidence. 
There is no evidence that the man is an 
Anarchist. He says he is a member of 
no political party. He is unmarried. 
His fiancée lost her life in the “Generai 
Slocum” disaster, in 1904, when the ex- 
cursion boat burned and caused the !oss 
of over 1,000 persons—many of them 
German Lutherans. 


After Mr. Roosevelt had 
been disabled by his 
wound, Governor Wil- 
son decided to cancel as many of his 
platform engagements as could be laid 
aside. As Mr. Taft, he said, had not 
been. active in the campaign, he was un- 
willing to be the only candidate on the 
stump, and he would await Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recovery. Reports of a speech 
made by him in Pittsburgh on the 18th 


Course of the 
Campaign 
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were read with much interest, on account 
of his statement concerning the Demo- 
cratic party’s attitude toward the tariff. 
He said: 


“The Democratic party does not propose 
free trade or anything approaching free trade. 
It proposes merely a reconsideration of the 
tariff schedules such as will adjust them to 
the actual business conditions and interests of 
the country. Every observant business man 
must have realized long ago that the tariff 
schedules were constructed in such a way that 
business was not upon a normal basis in the 
United States. They do not constitute a sys- 
tem of well considered -protection. On the 
contrary, they embody innumerable cunningly 
devised and carefully concealed special favors 
and particular groups of capitalists and manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of these spe- 
cial favors to build monopoly up in a way that 
is .threatening and dangerous to every new 
and independent enterprise. Our field of in- 
dustry is like an untended garden. Some of 
the plants have so overshadowed the rest as 
to give them no chance of light or air. Their 
roots, moreover, have monopolized the soil, 
and new growths are all but impossible. If 
we would have stable prosperity, we must ad- 
mit light and air and freedom into the whole 
process of our industrial life, and it is with 
that object that the Democrats will approach 
the revision of the tariff. Their desire is not 
to check, but to aid; not to embarrass, but to 
quicken, They will not undertake the task 
like amateurs, either. They will seek and ob- 
tain the best possible advice in the country, 
but they will seek it far and wide, and not 
only in the quarters from which it has usually 
come.” 


Two or three letters written by Mr. Taft 
were published. In one of them, ad- 
drest to the president of the Union 
League Club, in New York, he said: 


“I am very hopeful that the contest that is 
now pending will result in a Republican vic- 
tory and that in this way the protective eco- 
nomic policy of the Government may remain 
unchanged, business be undisturbed and the 
prosperity that is now on our threshold may 
not be halted or driven away, and that the 
lovers of our Constitution and the institutions 
of civil liberty preserved therein may have no 
cause for alarm from threatened radical 
changes which would shake the structure of 
democratic, representative, constitutional gov- 
ernment which our forefathers and we have 
so laboriously, carefully and lovingly reared 
for the lasting benefit of the American people.” 


Writing to Congressman Moore, of 
Pennsylvania, he urged that State to 


“hold to her moorings.” He had vetoed 
the Democratic tariff bills “because thev 
were not in the interest of the American 
workingman, but were especially adapt- 
ed to encourage industrial activity and 
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competition in foreign lands.” He de- 
plored the interference of a third party: 

“In a contest between Republicans, who be- 

lieve in protection, and Democrats, who seek 
to tear it down, the protectionist who votes 
for a third candidate is giving aid to the ene- 
my. In effect he votes for the Democrat.” 
In a statement published on the 20th he 
asserted that the wave of extremely high 
prices for food had reached its hight in 
the United States and was subsiding. 
Agricultural prosperity here was reduc- 
ing the cost of food products, altho the 
reduction had not yet reached consum- 
ers. The great crops of corn, oats, pota- 
toes and hay must within a few months 
affect the price of meat. In another 
statement, on the following day, he pre- 
dicted Republican victory: 

“From all parts of the country assurances 
are coming that Democrats intend to vote for 
the Republican candidates and a continuance 
of prosperous business conditions, and against 
the programs of economic confusio1. and so- 
cialistic subversion of our institutions sup- 
ported by the Democratic candidates and their 
allies. Democratic workingmen refuse to be 
led from the factory and good wages of 1012 
back to the Democratic hard times of 1893-97. 
They prefer independence and money in the 
savings bank to loss of employment and de- 
pendence on charity.” 
it was obvious, he added, that either the 
Republican or the Democratic nominee 
would be elected, and “not to vote for the 
Republican candidates is in effect to sup- 
port their Democratic opponents.” It 
was well known to every one that the 
third term party did not expect success, 
and it remained to be seen how many 
Republicans were “willing to hand the 
reins of government over to the Demo- 
crats to gratify mere desire for re- 
venge.”——Betting in New York last 
week was at odds of 3 or 4 to 1 in favor 
of Governor Wilson and at even terms 
on the President and Mr. Roosevelt. 


Additional testimony was 
Political Funds taken last week by the 

Senate committee that is 
inquiring concerning campaign funds. It 
was shown that $208,565 was contributed 
for the promotion of the nomination of 
Governor Wilson, and that $85,800 of 
this sum was given by a small group of 
men who had been classmates of the 
Governor or trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity at the time when he was presi- 
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dent. The leader of this group was 
Cleveland H, Dodge, who gave $51,300. 
Another contributor was Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, who has been associated with 
George ‘W. Perkins in the International 
Harvester Company. This corporation 
had not then been sued, but Mr. Dodge 
suggested to Mr. McCormick that he 
should take back the money, $12,500. 
3ut Governor Wilson decided that the 
contribution should be retained, as the 
giver had been a generous friend of the 
university and had contributed in good 
faith and without conditions. Among 
the other gifts was one of $10,000 from 
Charles R. Crane. In the interest of 
Governor Harmon there was a fund of 
$150,946, and $77,000 of this came from 
Thomas F. Ryan. The latter also gave 
$35,000 to Congressman Underwood’s 
fund, which amounted to about $50,000. 
Mr, Dodge and George W. Perkins 
loaned $35,000 to a Trenton newspaper 
which supported Mr. Wilson, but for the 
loan there was ample security. Arthur I. 
Vorys testified that about $80,000 was 
received in Ohio for the promotion of 
President Taft’s renomination. This 
sum included $64,800 from Charles P. 
Taft. Alton B. Parker said that late in 
the campaign of 1904 he was told by 
Daniel S. Lamont that a group of men 
representing corporate interests had 
agreed to contribute a large sum for the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. These men 
were E. H. Harriman, James Stillman, 
H. C, Frick, Robert Bacon, Charles F. 
Brooker, George W. Perkins and Daniel 
G. Reid. Mr. Reid denies that he was in 
such a group. On the 18th Elmer .Dover, 
secretary of the Republican committee in 
1904, produced at the investigation a list 
of the contributors in that year. This list 
had been copied from Treasurer Bliss’s 
private memorandum book with the 
treasurer’s consent. It fills three columns 
of a daily newspaper, and the total is 
$2,280,018. Among the contributors 
were E. H. Harriman, $150,000; J. P. 
Morgan & Co., $150,000; George J. 
Gould, $100,000; Chauncey M. Depew, 
$100,000; George W. Perkins, $160,000, 
and Whitelaw Reid, $30,000. Thirteen 
contributions in one group, amounting to 
$260,000, appear to be those collected by 
Mr. Harriman after his visit to the 
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White House, and the testimony of the 
list tends to support Mr. Harriman’s ac- 
count’ of the incident rather than Mr. 
Roosevelt's. To“H.H.R. and J. D. W.” 
is credited $100,000, The initials (one 
copied incorrectly) are supposed to be 
those of H. H. Rogers and John D. 
Rockefeller or John D. Archbold. In 
some instances large sums were raised by 
committees and were assigned in the list 


to the committee’s chairman. Medill, Mc- ° 


Cormick, of Chicago, a prominent sup- 


porter of Mr. Roosevelt, in the course of- 


his testimony called Secretary Hilles a 
liar, “whose falsehoods incited weak- 
minded men to actual assassination.” He 
was checked and reproved by the com- 
mittee. 


A typhoon of great 
violence swept over 
the Philippine archi- 
pelago on the 16th, causing a loss of at 
least 1,000 lives and $25,000,000 worth of 
property. The area affected by the storm 
extended from Surigao on the south to 
Tacloban on the north. Cebu’s loss is 
$10,000,000. It is said that half of the 
island’s 600,000 people are homeless. In 
the chief harbor twelve steamships, 
twelve tugs and seventeen schooners 
were wrecked. In other places hundreds 
of small sailing vessels were sunk or 
beached, and many sailors were drowned. 
In Leyte 2,000 houses were destroyed, 
and the sugar, hemp and cocoanut crops 
were ruined. Tidal waves inundated the 
coasts of Leyte and Cebu. Late reports 
say that all of the Government ships are 
safe. Naval vessels from Manila have 
gone to aid the unfortunate islanders in 
Cebu and Leyte, taking doctors an1 sup- 
plies——Mr. Taft will nominate Walter 
F. Frear to succeed himself as Governor 
of Hawaii. There were charges aga’nst 
him, and Secretary Fisher went to the 
islands, where he made a careful irquirv. 
He was convinced that the charges had 
not been well founded and that the Gov- 
ernor ought to be reappointed.——It is 
expected that the report of the commis- 
sion which has been considering the sit- 
uation in Santo Domingo will not be fa- 
vorable to the present Government, and 
will say that a new election, under Amet- 
ican supervision, is needed. 


Storm Losses 
in the Philippines 
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A New Revolution he Madero Govern- 


in Mexico ment is now menaced 
by a new and formid- 
able revolutionary movement, led by 


Felix Diaz, a nephew of ex-President 
Porfirio Diaz, who was formerly chief of 
police at the capital and was a colonel in 
the Federal army until two months ago, 
when he resigned. On the 16th, Diaz, 
with 500 men, took possession of the city 
and port of Vera Cruz. Nearly all of 
the Federal troops there joined him, and 
with them came 1,000 volunteers. Three 
of the Government’s four gunboats in 
the harbor. fell intc Diaz’s hands. At last 
accounts he had about 3,000 men in the 
vicinity of Vera Cruz. At Jalapa, under 
General Aguilar, were 1,000 more, and 
the movement was spreading. The Fed- 
eral garrison at Tuxpam went over to 
Diaz. Madero hastily withdrew soldiers 
from the north and elsewhere and 
planned an attack upon the new revolu- 
tionist. General Huerta, who command- 
ed the army in its successful attack upon 
rozco in the north, was directed to lead 
the forces against Diaz. He declined to 
do so. Some think a large part of the 
army will join the new rebel commander. 
It is said that our State Department has 
proof that he is supported with money 
and otherwise by his uncle Porfirio. 
Evidence that several officials at the capi- 
tal are in sympathy with him has been 
obtained by Madero. Orozco is on his 
way from the north to join him, but 
there is some doubt as to the attitude of 
Zapata. In the Chamber of Deputies a 
resolution calling for the resignation of 
Madero’s Cabinet was rejected, and one 
expressing confidence in the Madero 
Government was adopted, on the 18th, 
after a stormy debate. Madero has 
vetoed a bill increasing the Deputies’ 
salaries by 100 per cent. He says the 
Diaz movement is not one of much im- 
portance, but many think his Government 
is in danger. The father of General 
Orozco, arrested for conspiring to vio- 
late the neutrality laws, has been acquit- 
ted at El Paso, but is held to await the 
result of extradition proceedings. Two 
Americans were captured by rebels in the 
north last week, and held for ransom. 
One of them, Arthur McCormick, man- 
ager of the Palomas ranch, was released 
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when his friends paid $5,000..——At the 
beginning of the present week it was ex- 
pected that a battle would soon be fought 
near Vera Cruz. In that city, on Satur- 
day, the Diaz forces fired upon. a pro- 
cession of Maderists and killed fifteen. 


Minister Weitzel report- 
ed on the 15th that peace 
had been restored in 
Nicaragua. Six thousand Government 
soldiers had been paid off and discharged 
and the army was virtually disbanded. 
Fifty men prominent among the revolu- 
tionists fled to Salvador, where they 
were captured and disarmed by the Gov- 
ernment. They are now under guard at 
the capital of Salvador. Mr. Taft is 
planning another trip to Panama, desir- 
ing to inspect the canal. It is said that 
he will go before the end of the year. 
——QOur Minister to Colombia, who is 
now in this country, has prepared for 
the State Department a report concern- 
ing terms for a settlement of the contro- 
versy with Colombia about Panama. 
Dispatches from Washington say he ex- 
presses the opinion that the United 
States cannot afford to ignore Colom- 
bia’s claims and arguments, and that he 
hopes to bear with him, on his return to 
3ogota, instructions that will facilitate 
a settlement——The British Govern- 
ment decided, last week, to appoint a se- 
lect committee for an inquiry as to the 
responsibility of the English directors of 
the Peruvian Amazon Company for the 
cruel treatment of natives in the Putu- 
mayo rubber districts, 


Central and 
South America 





On the third and 
last day of the final 
limit allowed by 
the Italian ultimatum, the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment gave way and consented to the 
terms insisted upon by Italy. The six 
Italian and Turkish representatives met 
in the reading room of the Hotel Beau 
Rivage at Ouchy, Switzerland, at 10 
o'clock in the morning of October 19, 
but it was not until 6 o'clock, after re- 
peated conferences and withdrawals for 
consultation and telegraphing, that the 
details were settled and the papers pre- 
pared for signature. Then Signor Berto- 
lini with a bow offered the pen to Naby 
Bey, who signed the protocol. The de- 


Turkey Makes Peace 
with Italy 
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finitive treaty will be signed soon and 
will be known as the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Italy’s sovereignty in Tripoli is to be 
recognized, but the Sultan is to have 
judicial jurisdiction over the Moslem in- 
habitants.: At the beginning this will be 
vested in Shemsedin Bey, the former 
Turkish Minister at Teheran, who will 
have a native judge under him, as is done 
in Egypt. Turkey will withdraw her 
forces from Tripoli and Italy will bring 
back her troops from the A£gean Islands. 
The pacification of the Arabs will be left 
to Italy. Italy under the agreement is to 
associate herself with the Powers in try- 
ing to end the war in the Balkans speed- 
ily. She will also pay an annual sum to 
Turkey, but the amount has not yet been 
fixed. 


The allied Balkan states 
took the initiative last 
week by the invasion of 
Turkish territory. The first to act was 
the smallest, Montenegro, for in this 
case mobilization is a short and simple 
operation. The men of the Black Moun- 
tains always carry arms ‘and the women 
eonstitute the commissary department 
and hospital corps. While the able- 
bodied men are at the front the rest of 
the family are expected to prepare food 
and take it to them. This primitive 
method of warfare is obviously not suit- 
ed to a distant or long continued cam- 
paign, so it is not surprising to hear that 
the rapid advance of the Montenegrin 
army from Podgoritza toward Skutari. 
recorded last week, has been checked and 
little progress has been made since so 
far as can be told by the dispatches. The 
army has been embarrassed by its very 
success, for in the capture of the first 
Turkish town on the road, Tuzi, 5,000 
or 6,000 Ottoman soldiers were taken 
prisoners. The number of killed and 
wounded is probably over 1,000. Doc- 
tors and nurses are few, and three days 
after the battle hundreds of suffering 
soldiers still lay upon the field at Tuzi 
without having received even first aid. 
The need of Red Cross assistance is im- 
perative. King Nicholas of Montene- 
gro has been obliged to restrain the im- 
petuosity of his people by the publica- 
tion of a manifesto ordering them not to 
waste their lives so recklessly by char z- 


Fighting on 
Four Frontiers 
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WILL THEY GET THE TURKEY BY THANKSGIVING TIME? 


ing the Turkish fortification as soon as 
they get within sight of them, but to wait 
for the artillery to be brought up. His 
sons, Prince Danilo and Prince Peter, 
have distinguished themselves by they 
courage on the field of battle, and the 
latter has been promoted to the rank of 
major. General Martinovitch some days 
after the capture of Tuzi pushed for- 


ward along the northern shore of Lake ° 


Skutari and stormed the hights about 
Tarakash, the strongest of the outposts 
defending Skutari. The bombardment 
of Tarakash has begun. The Montene- 
grins have been equally successful on 
the northeastern frontier. General Vuko- 
titch, crossing into the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar, after ten days of hard fighting 
captured the town of Berana on October 
16. The victory was achieved by a 
double night maneuver; one party 
stormed Rogame hights, defended by 
two Krupp guns, while General Vuko- 
titch with another division broke thru 
the Turkish lines to the east, and in the 
morning appeared on the rear of the 
town Most of the garrison, 4,000 Turk- 
ish regulars and 3,000 Albanians, es- 
caped during the night, but the rest, 
1,200 Turkish troops, surrendered in the 
morning with fourteen Krupp guns, a 
large quantity of ammunition, and two 
months’ supplies War was declared 











by the Turkish Government on October 
17 against Servia and Bulgaria, giving 
as reasons that the note addrest to the 
Porte demanding reforms in Macedonia 
was an interference with the internal af- 
fairs of the Ottoman Empire, and that 
the mobilization of the Bulgarian and 
Servian armies and daily skirmishes on 
the frontier made peace impossible. 
King Peter of Servia issued a declara- 
tion of war the same day and followed it 
with a manifesto calling upon all Chris- 
tians to unite in a holy crusade to drive 
the Turks from Europe, and on the 19th 
the First Corps of Servian troops, un- 
der the Crown Prince, crossed the fron- 
tier near Ristovatz, to the east of Prish- 
tina, with Uskub as their objective. The 
Turks have destroyed the railroad lead- 
ing from the Servian frontier to Uskub. 
The Greek army under Crown 
Prince Constantine on October 19 at- 
tacked Elassona, just over the northern 
border, and after four hours’ fighting 
captured it. At the same time two bat- 
talions and batteries crossed the Arta 
River, which bounds the Greek territory 
on the west. Two Greek gunboats ac- 
complished the difficult feat of entering 
the Gulf of Arta in the night, altho the 
narrow and shallow entrance is com- 
manded by the Turkish fortifications at 
Prevesa, where a torpedo boat has been 
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sheltered during the Italian war. Depu- 
ties from Crete have been admitted to 
the Greek Parliament, and, since Crete 
still nominally belongs to Turkey, this 
was taken by the Turkish Government 
as the equivalent of a declaration of war. 


Bulgaria, as the 
largest of the 
Balkan states 
and the nearest to Constantinople, must 
bear the brunt of the war, and it is ex- 
pected that an important, perhaps deci- 
sive battle will soon be fought in the 
vicinity of Adrianople. At this point the 
main force of the Turks has been con- 
centrated, probably about 250,000 men, 
and toward this point the Bulgarians are 
marching, with perhaps an equal number. 
Mustafa Pasha, the first town on the 
Turkish side’ of the boundary and 17 
miles northwest of Adrianople, was cap- 
tured by the Bulgarians on October 19. 
King Ferdinand and the Bulgarian com- 


The Bulgarian Advance 
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mander-in-chief, General Savoff, wit- 
nessed the engagement from a hight at 
Varmaly Belitza, on the frontier. The 
attack was carried out by General Ivan- 
off, who drove the Turks from the rail- 
road station across the wagon bridge 
over the Maritza River to Mustafa 
Pasha, on the eastern side of the river. 
The Turks blew up the bridge behind 
them, but it was rebuilt by the Bul- 
garians, who then took the town. Be- 
sides this advance upon Adrianople along 
the line of the railroad and down the 
Maritza River, the frontier has been past 
by two other divisions of the Bulgarian 
army, directed toward Adrianople, one 
to the west thru the Rhodope Mountains 
and the other 30 miles to the east, near 
Kirk Kilisse. The Turkish fleet ap- 
peared before Varna, a Bulgarian port 
on the Black Sea, at 6 o’clock on the 
morning of October 19, and bombarded 
the town in the afternoon. The shells 
did no damage and the fleet retired. 
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THE FIRST WEEK OF THE WAR 


1, Montenegrins advance on Skutari. 2, 


on Uskub. 5, G 
bombards Varna. 


reeks cross the frontier and capture Elassona, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 


C ‘ Montenegrins enter Sanjak of Novibazar and capture Berana. 
3, Bulgarians advance on Adrianople and capture Mustafa Pasha just across the frontier. 


4, Servians advance 
6, Turkish fleet 











The Political Parties: ‘Their 
Appeal to the Nation 


BY THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


During the last four Presidential campaigns THE INDEPENDENT has been 
favored by the candidates with statements by themselves of the issues their parties 
have represented and the reason of the appeal they have severally made for 


support at the polls. 


We are again much indebted to the candidatcs at the present 


election, who have acceded to our request.—Epitor. 





The Republican Party’s Appeal 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


CANDIDATE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED StaTEs. 
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INDEPENDENT that I write some- 
thing on the issues of the present 
campaign and the claims of the Repub- 
lican party, my time is so occupied that 
I can do it only in great haste. The im- 
portant question of the campaign is not 
materially different from that which 
arises in every Presidential election, to 
wit, whether the work of the existing 
Administration shall be approved by 
continuing in power the same political 
party, or shall be condemned by turning 
the administration of the country’s af- 
fairs over to the Democratic party. 
Two phases of practically the same 
question present themselves to the Amer- 
ican people at the present time: first, the 
party, its history, and its platform; sec- 
ond, the personality of the candidate as 
expressed, in his record of the past four 
years. The two combine in the normal 
and logical question to be asked and an- 
swered in determining whether the Ad- 
ministration shall be continued in power. 
In other words—How has the Govern- 
ment been administered? Has it been 
economical and efficient? Has it aided 
or obstructed business prosperity? Has 
it made for progress in bettering the con- 
dition of the people, especially of the 
wage earner? Do its general policies 
and efforts recommend themselves to the 
common sense of the patriotic citizen? 
Fortunately, by the victory won at Chi- 
cago the Republican party was saved in- 
tact for future usefulness, and it appeals 
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to the public today, not upon visionary 
theories and dangerous promises, but 
clearly and definitely upon its past record 
and its long-established principles. It is 
not an uncertain substitute, but the same 
party thru which substantially all of the 
progress and the development of our 
country’s history during the past fifty 
years has been effected. It is the party 
which carried the country thru the war 
and saved. the Union, then thru the 
greenback and silver crazes to a sound 
gold basis, saving the country’s honor 
and credit. It fought the Spanish war 
and successfully solved the problems of 
our new island possessions. It met the 
evils of the enormous trade expansion 
and combinations of capital and has made 
a successful crusade against the attempt 
of concentrated wealth to control the 
country’s politics and its trade. It has 
made the railroads the servants and not 
the masters of the people. It has en- 
forced the anti-trust laws until those who 
were bent upon monopolistic control are 
now acqtiescent in any plan which shall 
give them opportunity for legitimate ex- 
pansion. It has been alive to the mod- 
ern duty of government by positive law 
to further equality of opportunity to the 
weaker members of society in their deal- 
ings with the stronger and more power- 
ful, and the promotion of the comfort of 
the people. 

The list of legislative enactments for 
the uplifting of those of our people suf- 
fering a disadvantage in their social and 
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economic relations, thru this and former 
Republican administrations, is a long one 
and shows how sensitive the party is to 
the needs of the people. The pure-food 
law, the meat inspection law, the statutes 
requiring safety appliances and proper 
inspection on railways, checking the 
‘rightful loss of life and lim) to railway 
employees, the establishment of the Fed- 
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terized as an old men’s pension, the 
white-slave act, to save unfortunates 
from their own degradation, the railroad 
kgislation by which shippers have been 
placed much nearer an equality with the 
railroads whose lines they use, and laws 
by which patrons of express, telegraph 
and telephone companies may now secure 
reasonable rates by complaint to the In- 
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eral Mining Bureau for the discovery of 
means for preventing the dangers of 
mining, the creation .of the Children’s 
Bureau, thru which the whole country 
will be made aware of the actual condi- 
tions in the States and of the best meth- 
ods of reforming them, the increased 
pension provisions—in a substantial al- 
lowance which may properly be charac- 


terstate Commerce Commission, the mil- 
lions appropriated annually to the great 
work of the Agricultural Department for 
the benefit of the farmer, the efforts of 
Congress to encourage the movement to- 
ward eight hours a day for all manual 
labor, the workmen’s compensation act 
to save the employee the delay and ex- 
pense of litigation, the postal savings 
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banks, and the parcels post are but a few 
of the efforts made by the Republican 
Administration to better the conditions of 
the poorer and the weaker and contribute 
to the comfort of living; and we are all 
in sympathy with every possible effort to 
remedy injustice and to aid the weak. 

I venture to say that there is no na- 
tional administration in which more real 
steps of progress have been taken than in 
the present one. But in so far as the 
plan for the satisfaction of unrest in- 
volves the promise of a millennium, a 
condition in which the rich shall be made 
reasonably poor and the poor reasonably 
rich, by law, that is chasing a phantom; 
that is holding out to those whose unrest 
we fear a dream, a vision of the impos- 
sible. 

In the abuses of the last twenty years 
ill-gotten wealth has been concentrated in 
some undeserving hands. It is an inci- 
dental evil in the great expansive move- 
ment in the material progress of the 
world, and the best that can be done is 
to make sure that there shall be no re- 
currence of the evil. In this the Repub- 
lican party has made great progress and 


reform during the present administra- 
tion and is actively working along lines 
which will shortly result in still forther 


betterment. Anything more than this 
means socialism. Socialism means the 
taking away of the motive for acquisi- 
tion, saving, energy, and enterprise. It 
means stagnation and retrogression. ~ It 
destroys the mainspring of human action 
that has carried the world on and upward 
for two thousand years. 

In rousing the people to the danger 
which threatened our civilization from 
‘the abuse of concentrated wealth the 
public imagination was wrought upon 
and a reign of sensational journalism 
and unjust and unprincipled muck-raking 
has followed in which great wrong has 
been done to some honest men. Dema- 
gogs have seized the opportunity fur- 
ther to inflame the public mind and have 
sought to turn the peculiar conditions to 
their advantage. This is an age in which 
by exaggerations of the defects of our 
present, unavoidable condition, by false 
charges of responsibility for it, by ho'd- 
ing up to the feverish imagination of the 
less fortunate and the discontented the 
promise of an impossible Utopia, a con- 
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dition of popular unrest has been pro- 
duced. And new parties are being 
formed upon vague promises of a vis- 
ionary panacea. 

| do not say that the two gentlemen 
who now lead, one the Democratic party 
and the other the former Republicans 
who have left their party, in their attacks 
upon existing conditions and in their at- 
tempts to satisfy the popular unrest by 
promised remedies, are consciously em- 
bracing socialism; for they do not offe: 
any definite legislation or policy by which 
the happy conditions they promise are to 
be brought about. But if their promises 
mean anything they lead directly to the 
appropriation of what belongs to one 
man, to another. Both those who have 
left the Republican party under the in- 
spiration of their present leader, and the 
Democrats, under their candidate, are go- 
ing in a direction they do not definitely 
know, toward an end they cannot defi- 
nitely describe, with but one chief and 
clear object, and that is of acquiring 
power for their party by popular sup- 
port thru the promise of a change for the 
better. They ask for a change in the 
Government so that the Government may 
be restored to the people, as if this had 
not been the people’s Government ever 
since the beginning of the Constitution. 

The Republican party refuses to make 
changes simply for the sake of a change, 
cultivating a popular hope that in the 
ehange something beneficial, undefined, 
will possibly take place. The Republican 
party believes it is possible in this world 
that the fruits of energy, courage, enter- 
prise, attention to duty, work, thrift, 
providence, restraint of appetite and pas- 
sion will still continue to have their re- 
ward ; and that laziness, lack of attention, 
yielding to appetite and passion, dishon- 
esty, and disloyalty will ultimately find 
their compensation. We do not believe 
in any way to avoid human injustice but 
by perfecting our laws for administering 
justice. Whenever we can see a statute 
which does not deprive any person of 
what is his and is going to help others 
we are in favor of it. We do not be- 
lieve that the greatest good to the great- 
est number can be accomplished by min- 
imizing the rewards of individual effoit. 
or by infringing or destroying the right 
of property, which, next to the right of 
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liberty, has been the greatest civilizing 
institution of history. 

The Republican party emphatically be- 
lieves in progress, but it does not believe 
that.a millennium can be reached by the 
sudden upheaval and change of all of our 
existing institutions which have been 
steadily making for progress and better- 
ment for more than a century. The Re- 
publican party stands for the Constitu- 
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hope of securing the votes of those 
whom they first made restless and dis- 
contented. They have left the Republi- 
can party the sole nucleus of all public 
opinion which favors constant progress 
and development along safe and sane 
lines under the Constitution. 

The record of the past four years is 
not only an indorsement of the fore- 
going, but it is also a record of unabated 
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tion, with such amendments as new con- 
ditions when thoroly understood may re- 
quire. 

To say that this is not an issue of the 
present campaign is to deceive oneself. 
It is the supreme issue! The Democratic 
party and the Republicans who have left 
their party have made it so thru break- 
ing away from the Constitution in the 


activity in broadening plans and facilities 
for further and more rapid progress in 
the future—plans which should not be 
set at naught, in November, thru the 
careless votes of those who have been 
rendered restless and dissatisfied by the 
specious arguments of men who, in their 
Own interests, are seeking to overturn 
the Government. 
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During this Administration we have 
given special attention to the machinery 
of Government with a view to increasing 
its efficiency while reducing its cost. 
The first year, after careful examination, 
we cut some $50,000,000 from the or- 
iginal estimates, and this policy has been 
maintained thruout the Administration ; 
with the result that the Treasury deficit 
of $58,735,000, which we found, July 1, 
igog, was changed to a surplus of $47,- 
234,000, July 1, 1911. I also secured an 
appropriation for the appointment of an 
Economy and Efficiency Commission 
which has now been working for two 
years on plans for the reorganization of 
Government departments. 

The gigantic work upon the Panama 
Canal, involving the expenditure of soine 
$40,000,000 annually, has been carried on 
without a scandal and with such efficien- 
cy, engineering and medical skill, as to 
command the admiration of the world. 
In our foreign relations we have main- 
tained peace, everywhere, and sought to 
promote its continuance and permanence. 
To this end we negotiated broad treaties 
for the promotion of universal arbitra- 


tion, but the Democratic minority in the 
Senate prevented the necessary two- 


thirds vote for their ratification. The 
pressure for intervention in Mexico has 
at times been great, but this Administra- 
tion has been conscious that one hostile 
step would unite the conflicting parties 
against us and involve us in a war with 
the whole of Mexico costing millions of 
dollars, the loss of thousands of lives, 
and all of the subsequent problems which 
would arise after we found ourselves in 
armed possession, It is easy to arouse 
popular indignation over instances that 
have occurred. It is easy to take advan- 
tage of that indignation for the purpose 
of justifying aggressive action. It is 
easy to cultivate political support and 
popularity by a warlike and truculent 
policy ; but with the experience which we 
had in the Philippines and in Cuba, no 
one with a sense of responsibility to the 
whole American people would involve 
them in the almost unending burden and 
the thankless task of intervention. I am 
very sure that the course of self-restraint 
which the Administration has pursued in 
respect to Mexico will vindicate itself—at 
least in the pages of history. I am glad 
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to believe that there has been more peace 
in the Central American republics be- 
cause of our mediations than ever before. . 

The dignity and effectiveness of the 
Government of the United States, to- 
gether with our responsibility to protect 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and the Phil- 
ippines, as well as the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, demand the mainte- 
nance of an army and navy. The plan 
of the Republican party to maintain a 
navy in proportion to the growth of 
other navies of the world was thwarted 
by the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Philippines have had popular gov- 
ernment and prosperity thru this Admin- 
istration and under a continuance of the 
same policy will gradually fit themselves 
for self-government. Nothing will pre- 
vent the substantial progress toward the 
best results but the ill-advised policy pro- 
posed by the Democratic party. 

The Republican platform of 1908 
promised that the tariff should be revised 
in extra session. It did not say in spe- 
cific words that the revision would be 
generally downward, but I construed it 
to mean that. The work has been sub- 
ject to most vicious misrepresentation. 
It has now_been in operation thirty-five 
months and the results have fully vindi- 
cated the statement that, while far from 
a perfect bill, it was an improvement ; 
and under it our prosperity has increased. 
That bill also enabled me to appoint a 
Tariff Board to investigate each schedule 
with a view to obtaihing accurate in- 
formation which would enable Congress 
to adjust each schedule upon a scientific 
basis to prevent destructive competition 
from European countries from closing 
our mills and other sources of produc- 
tion. We are living on an economic 
basis established on principles of protec- 
tion. A large part of our products de- 
pend for existence upon a rate of duty 
sufficient to save the producer from a 
foreign competition which would make 
the continuance of his business impossi- 
ble. If Congress had had the benefit of 
the Tariff Board during the extra session 
the bill would have been better. The 
Tariff Board made valuable reports on 
wool and its manufactures and on cotton 
manufactures, and if the Republican 
party had controlled the House of Rep- 
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resentatives during the past year there 
would have been no difficulty in effecting 
a revision of the schedules which would 
have been just and adequate. But the 
Democrats presented to me for my sig- 
nature a woolen bill and a cotton bill 
which, if allowed to become law, would 
have forced the transfer of the manu- 
facture to England and Germany, doing 
incalculable damage to American laborers 
and American industries. 

If the coming election should put the 
Democrats in complete control of all 
branches of the Government this single 
example would extend thruout all busi- 
ness, inevitably producing a recurrence 
of the hard times we experienced from 
1890 to 1897. It is true the Democratic 
platform says that the change from pro- 
tection to a revenue tariff should be made 
in a way not to injure industry, but that 
is utterly impossible. 

It ought to be brought home to the 
people of the United States so clearly 
that he who runs can read that a change 
of economic policy, such as that which is 
deliberately proposed in the Democratic 
platform, would obliterate many of our 
manufacturing enterprises, would throw 
thousands upon thousands of our wage 
earners entirely out of employment, 
would seriously injure the home market 
which our farmers now enjoy for their 
products, would cripple or wreck the 
multitude of small dealers depending up- 
on the prosperous laborer for patronage, 
and would produce a condition of suffer- 
ing among the people that no reforming 
legislation could neutralize or mitigate. 

The statement so widely circulated by 
our political opponents that the tariff is 
a chief factor in creating the high cost 
of living is absolutely not true. The in- 
crease in the cost of living is world-wide. 
In our own country the most notable in- 
crease in prices has been in the case of 
products where no duties are imposed, 
and in several instances where they were 
reduced or removed by the recent tariff 
act. No promise in any political plat- 
form can remedy this universal condi- 
tion. If the rate of protection is higher 
than the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, it tempts 
the manufacturer in that particular in- 
stance to secure a monopoly of the trade 
and increase his profits; but these in- 
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stances can be and will be eradicated by 
the Republican party thru the aid of a 
Tariff Board. 

Combination of capital in great enter- 
prises should be encouraged if within the 
law, for every one must recognize that 
progress in modern business is by effect- 
ive combination of the means of produc- 
tion to the point of greatest economy. It 
should be our purpose, therefore, to put 
large interstate business enterprises act- 
ing within the law on a basis of security 
by offering them a federal corporation 
law. But the prosecution of all persons 
reported to the Department of Justice to 
have violated the anti-trust law has been 
carried on in this Administration without 
fear or favor, and every one who has vio- 
lated it, no matter how prominent or 
how great his influence, has been brought 
before the bar of the court, either in civil 
or criminal suit to answer the charge. It 
is to the political interest of some to 
sneer at the decrees against the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and against the 
Standard Oil Company and the Adminis- 
tration has been condemned in the Demo- 
eratic platform for consenting to a com- 
promise in the Standard Oil case. There 
was absolutely no compromise. The di- 
vision of the two trusts by the decrees 
into several companies was not expected 
to show immediate radical change in the 
business. It may take some years to 
show all of the benefits of the dissolution, 
but the limitations of the decrees in those 
two cases are so specific as to make al- 
together impossible a resumption of the 
old combination. The business public is 
at last convinced that the anti-trust law 
means something and that the policy of 
the Administration in enforcing it means 
something. My belief is that these de- 
crees mark the beginning of a new era in 
industrial development ; and the Republi- 
can party which has carried on the fight 
to this propitious point should be entrust- 
ed to continue it. 

Thus it is sufficient for me to say that 
it is greatly in the interests of the whole 
people to maintain the solidarity of the 
Republican party for future usefulness 
and to continue it and its policies in con- 
trol of the destinies of the nation. I 
cannot believe that the American people 
after careful scrutiny and the education 
of the campaign, during which they must 
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have been able to see thru the fog of 
misrepresentation and demagogery, will 
fail to recognize that the two great is- 
sues which are here presented to them, 
are, first, whether we shall retain, on a 
sound and permanent basis, our constitu- 
tional form of government, with the in- 
dependence of the judiciary as necessary 
to the preservation of those liberties that 
are the inheritance af centuries, and, sec- 
ond, whether we shall welcome the pros- 
perity which is at our door by maintain- 
ing our present business basis and by the 
encouragement of business expansion 
and progress thru the legitimate use of 
capital. : 

I know that in this wide country there 
are many calling themselves Democrats 
who view with the same aversion as Re- 
publicans the propositions of change that 
are recklessly advanced to satisfy what 
is supposed to be a popular clamor. 
They are men who deprecate disturb- 
ances in .business conditions and are 
yearning for that relief from demagogic 
agitations which is essential to the enjoy- 
ment by the whole people of the great 
prosperity which the good crops and our 
present conditions ought to bring us. 
To them I appeal as to all Republicans 
to join us in our earnest effort to avert 
the political and economic revolution and 
the business paralysis which a Republi- 
can defeat at this time will surely bring 
about. Such a misfortune will fall heay- 
ily on the wage earner, and we most 
earnestly hope that he will see his real 
interest and where his prosperity actually 
lies, will understand the shallowness of 
the attacks upon existing institutions, and 
the: deceitfulness of promises of unde- 
fined benefit by undefined changes. 
If he does he _ will support the 
continuance of the Republican Admin- 
istration. He will distinguish —be- 
tween the substance of performance and 
the fustian of vague promises. He will 
see that those who would deliberately stir 
up discontent and create hostility toward 
those who represent the real business 
prosperity of the country are only sowing 
dragon’s teeth. 

Who are the people? They are the 
weak and the strong, the poor and the 
rich, and many who are neither—the 
wage earner, the capitalist, the profes- 
sional man, the merchant, the manufac- 
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turer, the storekeeper and the clerk, the 
railroad manager and the employee. 
They have yet to speak for themselves. 
They haye not given into the hands of 
any one the mandate to speak for them. 
This is not the first campaign which the 
people have entered confused and misled 
and diverted from the truth and from a 
clear perception of their own real wel- 
fare by specious appeals to their preju- 
dices. But the clarifying effect of a 
campaign of education, the pricking of 
the bubbles of demagogic promises have 
more than once brought them to an un- 
derstanding of their real interests and to 
a rejection of the injurious nostrums 
which in the beginning of the campaign 
it was feared they might embrace and 
adopt. So, I believe, it will be in the 
present case. I have faith in the intelli- 
gence, the loyalty, the common sense of 
the American people, that their deliberate 
judgment as expressed in their ballots 
cast in November will show a prevailing 
majority in favor of the sound progress 
and real prosperity to be preserved upon 
a protective basis and under a true con- 
stitutional and representative govern- 
ment by the whole people only thru a 
continuance of the Republican Adminis- 
tration. 

The real issue of the campaign is this: 
Shall the Republican Administration, with 
its long and magnificent record of new 
problems met and solved, of things done 
and statutes passed, be indorsed by the 
people? Shall the progress and pros- 
perity of the whole country be main- 
tained by a continuance in power of those 
who have accomplished it, and whose 
policies and principles have been tested 
and proven sound thru years of success- 
ful administration, or shall there be put 
in power a party the chief characteristic 
of which has been its search for new is- 
sues and sophistical theories for the pur- 
pose of creating unrest and catching 
votes, with but little regard for the prac- 
tical results of their propositions and but 
small sense of responsibility to the real 
business and the labor interests of the 
whole country? 

I believe that my countrymen can and 
will answer this question in the only way 
to secure for the nation the blessings of 
peace, prosperity and happiness which it 
now enjoys. 
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HENEVER things are to be 
done in a new way, in response 
to a new popular impulse, in 

obedience to the great democratic tradi- 
tions of the nation itself, it is to the 
Democratic party that the country nat- 
urally turns. It has been spoken of as 
the party of opposition, the party of pro- 
test, and its long, unbroken party history 
has been attributed to the fact that it did 
not attempt a constructive program, but 
was always critical and on the defensive, 
always harking back to ideals set up at 
the foundation of the government, to 
which it was never wholly possible for it 
to adjust its own actual policies. But, 
altho there have been times when this 
characterization of it would seem to 
have been justified by the fact, the his- 
tory of the country abounds in instances 
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when our great party showed itself con- 
structive and aggressive, not protesting, 
but performing, not criticizing, but pro- 
jecting great reforms. Other parties 
have tied themselves. up to particular 
lines of action to which they presently 
became wholly subject, upon which they 
at length became dependent, but the 
Democratic party has remained free to 
act, free to take on the new elements of 
popular impulse, free to read new times 
in new terms. 

Its freedom is now about to serve it in 
an extraordinary degree. Those who 
look about them see parties apparently 
breaking up; but if they will look closer 
what they will see is simply this, that 
men are turning away by the. thousands 
from those courses of policy and of ac- 
tion to which the alliances and practices 
of the Republican party have at last 
bound the country as if with a grip of 
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iron. The free elements of thought in 
the country are asserting themselves 
with an extraordinary energy and 
majesty that must presently work pro- 
found changes and mark this as one of 
the most noteworthy eras of our politics. 
But they are not exerting themselves to 
destroy; they are exerting themselves, 
rather, to find means of co-operation and 
action. Some men among the Republi- 
can leaders see what it is necessary to 
do, but they are not numerous enough 
to dominate their party councils; they 
cannot turn or guide the great organiza- 
tion of their party in the direction of the 
desired reforms. The great mass of 
voters-in the country perceive this. They 
are looking, therefore, with great ex- 
pectation toward the Democratic party 
to see if it will now, at this critical junc- 
ture, prove true to its traditions and 
supply them with men and measures. 
The Democratic partv has always had 
the impulse of reform because it has 
always been based upon deep and funda- 
mental sympathy with the interests of 
the people at large. It has now only to 
prove that its impulse can find expression 


in a wise and feasible program in order 
to capture both the imagination and the 


allegiance of the country. It is this 
power of self-renewal, this power of 
Icoking forward, this power of realizing 
the present and projecting itself into the 
future, that has kept it young and which 
must now .make it the party of young 
men, the party to which those must re- 
sort who are coming for the first time 
into the activities of politics; with which 
those must ally themselves whose hopes 
are forming into purposes, whose im- 
pulses are framing themselves by sober 
thought into concrete judgments, who 
know what they want and are fast find- 
ing out by what means they can get 
what they want. 

If we recount the items of the liberal 
program to which the country is now 
looking forward. it will be easy to see 
that it is already the program of the 
Democratic party. The first item of that 
program is that the machinery of politi- 
cal control must be put in the hands of 
the people. That means, translated into 
concrete terms, direct primaries, a short 
ballot, and, wherever necessary, the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall. 
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These things are being desired and ob- 
tained, not by way of revolution, not 
even with a desire to effect any funda- 
mental change in our governmental sys- 
tem, but for the purpose of recovering 
what seems to have been lost—the peo- 
ple’s control of their own instruments, 
their right to exercise a free and con- 
stant choice in the management of their 
own affairs. 

Another great item of the program is 
that the service rendered the people by 
the national government must be of a 
more extended sort and of a kind not 
only to protect it against monopoly, but 
also to facilitate its life. We are, there- 
fore, in favor of postal savings banks 
and of a parcels post, and feel with some 
chagrin that we have lagged behind the 
other free nations of the world in estab- 
lishing those manifestly useful and 
necessary instruments of our common 
life. 

The revision of the tariff, of course, 
looms big and central in the program, 
because it is in the tariff schedules that 
half the monopolies of the country have 
found covert and protection and oppor- 
tunity. We do not mean to strike at any 
essential economic arrangement, but we 
do mean to drive all beneficiaries of gov- 
ernmental policv into the open and de- 
mand of them by what principle of na- 
tional advantage, as contrasted with self- 
ish privilege, they enjoy the extraor- 
dinary assistance extended to them. 

The regulation of corporations is 
hardly less significant and central. We 
have made many experiments in this 
difficult matter, and some of them have 
been crude and hurtful, but our thought 
is slowly clearing. We are beginning to 
see, for one thing, how public service 
corporations, at any rate, can be gov- 
erned with great advantage to the 
public and without serious detriment to 
themselves. as undertakings of private 
capital. Experience is removing both 
prejudice and fear in this field, and it is 
likely that within the very near future 
we shall have settled down to some com- 
mon, rational and effective policy. The 
regulation of corporations of other sorts 
lies intimately connected with the gen- 
eral question of monopoly, a question 
which ramifies in a thousand directions, 
but the intricate threads of which, we 
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are slowly beginning to perceive, consti- 
tute a decipherable pattern. Measures 
will here also frame themselves soberly 
enough as we think our way forward. 
Again, there is the great question of 
conservation. We are not yet clear as 
to all the methods, but we are absolutely 
clear as to the principle and the inten- 
tion and shail not be satisfied until we 
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Beyond all these waiting to be solved, 
lying as yet in the hinterland of party 
policy, lurks the great question -of bank- 
ing reform. The plain fact is that con- 
trol of credit—at any rate of credit upon 
any large scale—is dangerously concen- 
trated in this country. The large money 
resources Of the country are not at the 
command of those who do not submit to 
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have found the way, not only to preserve 
our great national resources, but also to 
conserve the strength and health and 
energy of our people themselves by pro- 
tection against wrongful forms of labor 
and by securing them against the myriad 
forms of harm which have come from 
the selfish uses of economic power. 


the direction and domination of small 
groups Of capitalists, who wish to keep 
the economic development of the coun- 
try under their own eye and guidance. 
The great monopoly in this country is 
the money monopoly. So long as that 
exists our old variety and freedom and 
individual energy of development are 
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out of the question. A great industrial 
nation is controlled by its system of 
credit. Our system of credit is concen- 
trated. The growth of the nation, there- 
fore, and all our activities are in the 
hands of a few men who, even if their 
action be honest and intended for the 
public interest, are necessarily concen- 
trated upon the great undertakings in 
which their own money is involved and 
who necessarily, by very reason of their 
own limitations, chill and check and 
destroy genuine economic freedom. 
This is the greatest question of all, and 
to this statesmen must address them- 
selves with an earnest determination to 
serve the long future and the true liber- 
ties of men. 

I have said that the Democratic party 
is now to attempt constructive states- 
manship. There are well known condi- 
ions which surround so great a task. In 
the first place it cannot be executed 
if attempted with inconsiderate haste. 
That is not constructive which is loosely 
or hastily put together. Its parts must 
be sound, and their combination must be 
true and vital. No man can in a 
moment put great policies together and 
reconstruct a whole order of life. 

We must remember that the abuses we 
seek to remedy have come into existence 
as incidents of the great structure of in- 
dustry we have built up. This structure 
is the work of our own hands; our own 
lives are involved init. Reckless attacks 
upon it, destructive assaults against it, 
would jeopardize our own lives and dis- 
turh, it might be fatally, the very prog- 
ress we seek to attain. It would be 
particularly fatal to any successful pro- 
gram to admit into our minds, as we 
pursue it, any spirit of revenge, any pur- 
pose to wreak our displeasure upon the 
persons and the institutions who now 
represent the abuses we deprecate and 
seek to destroy. I do not say these 
things because I feel that there is danger 
of vengeful action or of revolutionary 
haste, but merely because we ought al- 
ways to recognize that it is of the very 
essence of constructive statesmanship 
that we should think and act temperate- 
ly, wisely, justly, in the spirit of those 
who reconstruct and amend, not in the 
spirit of those who destroy and seek to 
build from the foundations again. 
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The American people are an eminently 
just and an intensely practical people. 
They do not wish to lay violent hands 
upon their own affairs, but they do claim 
the right to look them over with close 
and frank and fearless scrutiny from top 
to bottom; to look at them from within 
as well as from without, in their most 
intimate and private details, as well as 
in their obvious exterior proportions ; 
and they do hold themselves at liberty, 
attacking one point at a time, to read- . 
just, corect, purify, rearrange; not 
destroying or even injuring the elements, 
but filling their altered combination with 
a new spirit. This is the task of the 
Democratic party. It is the task of all 
statesmanship. It is a task which just 
at. this particular juncture in our affairs 
looms particularly big. It is not 
ominous, but inviting; not alarming, but 
inspiriting. We should congratulate 
ourselves that we have an opportunity to 
take part in the true spirit of those who 
would serve a great country, in a task 
which may recover for America her old 
happiness and confidence, her old spirit 
of triumphant democracy. 

The only way to settle the tariff ques- 
tion is for the good of the country and 
not for the good of anybody in par- 
ticular. Link it with special interests ; let 
special interests have the chief interest 
in it, and you cannot settle it and take 
it out of politics. But once apply the 
rule of general interest and you have 
taken it out of politics. The minute your 
make it a tariff for revenue you have 
taken it cut of politics. Then you have 
got something to stand on. I am not 
saying that you must do this thing.off- 
hand, without considering all the vested 
interests that have been built up. That’s 
a different question. 

The tariff question is not now what it 
was a generation ago. There was a 
great deal to be said for the policy of 
protection. A generation and a half or 
two generations ago the men in favor of 
it defended it with the greatest success. 
They said: “It does not matter how high 
a tariff wall you build around the coun- 
try, because here is a great continent 
with almost inexhaustible resources, in 
which the initiative will build up a great 
many enterprises of a great many kinds 
and a great many enterprises of the 
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same kind, and prices will be kept down 
by competition.” One of the things the 
people do not realize is that we have ex- 
hibited one of the biggest experiments in 
business that have ever been set up. There 
was once free trade within the whole 
area of this great country, free trade 
between innumerable competitors, and it 
was reasonable to expect then, as the 
earlier advocates of protection did ex- 
pect, as great men later constantly 
believed it was reasonable to  ex- 
pect, that prices would be kept down by 
internal competition. 
now kept down by internal competition. 
I don’t have to point out that the bene- 
ficiaries consulted with one another and 
said: “Now, is it really necessary that 
we should cut one another’s throats? 
These gentlemen in Washington will 
build this wall as high as we want it 
built. Let’s get together. If the law is 
too watchful, let us have an understand- 
ing. We are men of honor. We will 
keep our word of honor. We can form 
an arrangement by which we can deter- 
mine, to a very considerable extent at 
any rate, the price of the raw material. 
We can, if we will, control the sources 
of the raw materials, by means ad /ibi- 
tum. We can buy mines we do not in- 
tend to use for a generation and keep 
them in our side pockets, and so we can 
cut out any automatic regulation of this 
kind, instead of having a price schedule 
that is not our own and: in open competi- 
tion with the market.” 

Do you realize the extent of the au- 
dacity of the men who created the pro- 
tective system? They said, “We are go- 
ing to see to it that nothing is done for 
the farmers,” who at that time were pro- 
ducing the wealth of the nation, “and 
that everything is done for the men who 
have not yet produced any wealth at 
all”; and by this process of favoritism 
and subsidizing of one kind or another, 
direct or indirect, we have altered the 
natural planes of life in this country. 

How does it happen that when immi- 
grants come to this country from agri- 
cultural regions they do not go to the 
farms, but are caught in the meshes of 
our cities? For the same reason that the 
boys of the plow of our country have 
been turned away from the farms and 
into the factories, All the life-blood of 
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the country is being drained from the 
farms into the factories. A great many 
of the morbid conditions of our society 
are due to this same excessive fostering 
of one side of national life at the ex- 
pense of the other. We have stimulated 
manufacture so much that we have not 
a large enough market or the means of 
disposing of the surplus product. This 
nation calls itself a trading nation, and 
has the knowledge of other manufactur- 
ing nations as to foreign markets; but 
whenever we have to ship any goods we 
have to ship them under some other flag 
than the flag of the United States. How 
did it happen that we destroyed our own 
merchant marine, and were associated 
with the policy by which we taxed the 
stuff out of which ships were built? We 
could not build them, and so, as if by 
deliberation, we deprived ourselves of 
the carrying trade of the world, which, 
if we had kept on our original plan, we 
might have had almost to the exclusion 
of other nations. Now we are getting 
very much interested in foreign markets, 
but the foreign markets are not particu- 
larly interested in us. We have not 
been very polite; we have not encour- 
aged the intercourse with foreign mar- 
kets that we might have encouraged, 
and have obstructed the influence of 
competition abroad. 

So these circumstances make the 
tariff question a new question; and yet 
the standpat Republican leaders remain 
unenlightened. uninformed, absolutely 
blind and stubborn. They don’t know 
anything has happened. These gentlemen 
talk in the same phrases that were used 
thirty, forty and fifty years ago. One 
of the things thev say is that they are 
the guardians of prosperity and that 
nothing but the protective system can 
bring us prosperity; and when you press 
them to define prosperity they will de- 
fine it in terms of the bulk of business. 
One of their most delightful expositions 
of patriotic purpose is, We must have 
new industries; if we have not got them 
we must acquire them at any -cost. 
Professor Taussing calls attention to the 
fact that in the debate in the Senate on 
the Aldrich bill, Mr. Aldrich said, in 
defense of a duty of 50 per cent. on 
some article, that he was just as willing 
to pay 300, 400 or 500 per cent., provid- 
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ed he could thereby bring that industry 
to this country. Mr. Aldrich’s idea of 
prosperity is to get as many industries 
as possible established in this country at 
any price. Who pays the price, I would 
like to know? The consumer, of course; 
but rather the price is distributed in the 
readjustments of the whole economic 


system. It is impossible to find who 
pays it. If you could, you might make 
him mad. But tie trouble is, you can- 


not convince anybody in particular that 
he is paying it. But we, let us say 
in general terms, are paying 50, 100, 
200 or 300 per cent. in order that some 
gentlemen may set up, and make profit 
in, some business that ought not to be 
set up in America, because America does 
not offer the ideal conditions. And that 
is prosperitv! I understand prosperity 
to be the abundant, intelligent, economic 
development of resources possessed by 
the country itself. That is prosperity! 
It is using the plow, engines, mills and 
water powers of this country just as vou 
would use your own intellectual and 
physical resources. My prosperity con- 
sists in the best development of my 
powers. It does not consist in my load- 
ing my back with borrowed plumage 
that 1 have to pay something for and 
wear with an unaccustomed awkward- 
ness. That is not prosperity. And by 
the same token they say you are mak- 
ing business, therefore you are making 
employment; and we must assume, we 
must still assume, that the American 
workingman is so ignorant, so unintel- 
ligent as to suppose they are doing it 
for his sake. I’d like to know how 
he ever got into the game? I’d like to 
know how many gentlemen voluntarily 
share the profits of production with their 
workingmen? TI know how the work- 
ingmen got their share—they got it by 
saying they would not work until thev 
did. That’s the reason the heart of 
America really sympathizes with the 
combinations of labor; that’s the onlv 
way they are going to prosper in what is 
a selfish game. 

Now, what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? There are three con- 
clusions. In the first place, we have 
been nie it thing at a tremendous 
economic Wisturbance, artificially chang- 
jng our whole plans of society, and I 
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fear we will go on doing it at an enor- 
mous waste. Has this country really 
husbanded and used its resources prop- 
erly? Hasn’t it used them in a way 
disgracefully wasteful? Haven’t we 
stopped working a mine the minute it 
began to be difficult to work? Haven't 
we stopped using them the minute our 
virgin properties seemed difficult to 
manipulate? Haven’t we left scrap 
heaps everywhere?’ Haven’t we left off 
taking care of our forests, the splendid 
trees, ripping and tearing everywhere 
we have gone? Hasn’t our progress 
been marked by scenes of devastation ; 
nothing looked to, nothing saved, noth- 
ing utilized to the utmost? The Gov- 
ernment has made everybody pay this 
bill of wastefulness, and we have even 
gone to the extent of paying bills of the 
next generations. Don’t you know the 
combinations beught up mines they do 
not intend to use while we are still alive. 
and we are paying the interest on what 
it cost them to buy those mines which 
the next generation is going to use Isn't 
there an enormous economic waste when 
every generation must not alone pay its 
own bills, but the next generation’s bills? 
The whole thing is an extravagant 
mirage of philanthropy, and this eco- 
nomic waste has bred in us something 
that is contrary to our trade genius—a 
sort of indulgence of looseness, a method 
of imperfection. 

In the second place, we have got our- 
selves in the habit of legislating for the 
few instead of for the many on an in- 
teresting theory that I am verv fond of 
explaining. 

The theory of the Republican party 
has been, if a few prosper, all will be 
given a share of their prosperity; if vou 
make the great captains of industry rich, 
they will make the country rich. It isn’t 
so, but we have been foolish enough to 
believe it sometimes. We have been 
foolish enough to settle national elections 
on the belief that it was so. We believed 
that factories would be shut up and 
some thousands of poor devils sent out 
of employment and that symptoms of 
distress would be established, when 
there was no genuine necessitv for dis- 
tress at all. Oh, the greed of these men. 
the indulgence, the eternal indulgence of 
selfishness! They will say you have paid 
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the bills for us and for our fathers, and 
you have got to pay them again or we 
will know the reason why. I don’t feel 
any bitterness about this; all that is 
buried; but it is the fact that we should 
have been so put upon; that we should 
have been so innocent as to believe the 
incredible—which we could demonstrate 
as untrue, if we only took the pains and 
looked into the facts; what the con- 
sumers knew to be untrue at the very 
time they were patiently casting Repub- 
lican ballots and made believe they 
thought it wise; this putting the advan- 
tages of legislation in the hands of the 
few at the constant service of the many ; 
and the dream of America has been re- 
versed, to a government for the privi- 
leged few and not for the many. 

There is a quotation which we have 
been applauding nearly every Fourth of 
July, as I remember, but which we have 
not believed since I can remember. We 
have applied that quotation from the 
Virginia Bill of Rights and from one of 
Washington’s addresses, in which he 
lays it down as a fundamental concep- 
tion of American affairs, that when the 
people deem their government is not 
serving their interests they have a right 
to resume it into their own hands. 
Haven’t you heard that before and 
haven’t you applied it? Well, do you 
believe it? America has not acted upon 
that in my lifetime. That belief is mere- 
ly intended to be engraved in golden 
letters upon some tablet of our memories 
and enshrined as a fragrant recollection. 

Now, there is another thing that the 
tariff has done—it has reversed all our 
natural conceptions of government. The 
worst feature of protection is the de- 
moralization of our political ideas. We 
have based government upon patronage 
and privilege instead of upon justice and 


equality. That’s the cancer that eats at 
the hearts of all. 

Now, what are we going to do?’ Are 
we going to turn revolutionists? Are 


we going to act as free traders? T wish 
I might hope that our grandchildren 
could indulge in free trade, but I am 


afraid even they cannot, because they 
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have to pay the bills of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have a Federal system of 
government, but it is wise, it is good 
housekeeping, it is good management to 
leave direct taxes, for the most part, to 
the State government, because they have 
current bills to pay. It is likely that for 
an indefinite period we shall have to pay 
our national bills by duties collected at 
the ports. Tho I am not for drastic 
changes, yet I wish I saw some ultimate 
escape from it. At present I do not. 
Therefore, what we have to ask our- 
selves is not the principle upon which 
we are to act, for that is plain. We are 
to act upon the fundamental principle of 
the Democratic party, not free trade, but 
tariff for revenue, and we have got to 
approach that by such avenues, by such 
stages, and at such a pace as will be con- 
sistent with the stability and safety of 
the business of the country. Fortunate- 
ly, there are some things that are plain. 
The very wide-awake gentlemen who 
constitute the Democratic majority in 
the lower house of Congress saw the 
opening in the line and carried the ball 
thru. They saw the schedules upon 
which it was safe to act, and unanimous- 
ly agreed that it was safe and wise to 
act now, which they did; and now they 
may have to act again to the same effect, 
because all excuses, so far as I can see, 
for any co-operation, are swept away. 
Many excuses were offered. The cover 
of the tariff bill was an excellent cover 
while it lasted, but the Tariff Board has 
uncovered the defense and now there are 
certain schedules upon which our minds 
are fixt, with a sufficient illumination of 
the facts and conditions to enable us to 
act upon them. We can act upon them, 
and feeling our way prudently here and 
there, not like doctrinaires but like prac- 
tical and prudent men, we can by pru- 
dent stages bring this tariff down to our 
children on a proper tariff basis. That’s 
a plain program. It is a practical man’s 
program. It is not a theoretical pro- 
gram; it is not a program based upon 
patience that special privilege has ex- 
hausted; it is merely an open-minded, 
prudent, statesmanlike course of action. 
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gressive movement. We must 
put at the service of all our people 
the collective power of the people, thru 
their governmental agencies. We pro- 
pose boldly to face the real and great 
questions of the day on a plattorm 
which is a contract with the people. If 
the people accept this platform by put- 
ting us in power we shall hold ourselves 
under honorable obligation to fulfill 
every promise it contains as loyally as if 
it were actually enforceable under the 
penalties of the law. 
We are now in the midst of a great 
economic evolution. There is urgent 
necessity of applying both common 
sense and the highest ethical standard to 
this movement tor better economic con- 
ditions among the mass of our people if 
we are to make it one of healthy evolu- 
tion and not one of revolution. To do 


T's time is ripe for a genuine Pro- 


this we must break up old party organi- 


zations and obliterate the old cleavage 
lines on the dead issues inherited from 
fifty years ago. Our fight is a funda- 
mental fight against both of the old cor- 
rupt party machines, for at present both 
the old parties are controlled by profes- 
sional politicians in the interests of the 
privileged classes Our aim will be to 
use the government as an efficient agency 
for the practical betterment of social and 
economic conditions thruout the land. 

We have founded a new party of 
nation-wide and non-sectional principles, 
a party where the titular national chiefs 
and the real State leaders shall be in 
general accord; a party in whose coun- 
sels the people shall be supreme; a party 
that shall represent in the nation and in 
the several States alike the same cause, 
the cause of human rights and of. gov- 
ernmental efficiency. 

The first essential in the Progressive 
party program is the right of the people 
to rule. We stand for woman suffrage, 
believing, as our platform declares, that 
“no people can justly claim to be a true 
democracy which denies political rights 





_*As compiled from his campaign speeches by one ‘of 
his supporters. 
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on account of sex, and we pledge our- 
selves to the task of securing equal suf- 
frage to men and: women alike.” “We 
stand for Presidential primaries; for the 
election of United States Senators by 
popular vote; for a short ballot ; for strin- 
gent and efficient corrupt practices acts 
and publicity of campaign contributions 
during the campaign. We would provide 
thruout this Union for giving the people 
in every State the right really and not 
nominally to control their public service 
and their agencies for doing public busi- 
ness; wherever representative govern- 
ment has in actual effect become non- 
representative, there the people should 
secure for themselves the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. I do not 
mean that we shall abandon representa- 
tive government. My proposal is merely 
that we shall give to the people the 
power, to be used not wantonly but only 
in exceptional cases. The American peo- 
ple, and not the courts, are to determine 
their own fundamental policies. I deny 
that the American people have surren- 
dered to any set of men the final right to 
determine those fundamental questions 
upon which free self-government ulti- 
mately depends. Means should be de- 
vised for making it easier than at pres- 
ent to get rid of an incompetent judge, 
and by the bar and the bench acting in 
conjunction with the various legislative 
bedies to make justice far more expe- 
ditious and more certain than at present. 

The first charge on the industrial 
statesmanship of the day is to prevent 
human waste. In the last twenty years 
an increasing percentage of our people 
have come to depend on industry for 
their livelihood, so that today the wage 
workers in industry rank in importance 
side by side with the tillers of the soil. 
As a people we cannot afford to let 
citizens live or labor under conditions 
injurious to the common welfare, In- 
dustry, therefore, must submit to such 
public regulation as will make it a means 
of life and health. 

The public has a right to complete 
knowledge of the facts of work. The 
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constituted authorities should be empow- 
ered to require all employers to file with 
them such wage scales and other data as 
the public element in industry demands. 
All tallies, scales and check systems 
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minimum occupational standards below 
which, demonstrably, work can be prose- 
cuted only at a human deficit. Minimum 
wage commissions should be established 
in the nation and in each State to 
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should be open to inspection. All deaths, 
injuries and diseases due to industrial 
operation should be reported to public 
authorities. On the basis of these facts 
and with the recent discoveries of physi- 
cians and neurologists, engineers and 
economists, the public can formulate 


inquire into wages and determine the 
standards which the public ought to sanc- 
tion as a minimum. There should be at 
once established minimum standards for 
the wages of women. We stand for. the 
passage of legislation in the nation and 
in all States providing standards of com- 
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pensation for industrial accidents and 
death, and for diseases clearly due to the 
nature of conditions of industry, and we 
stand for the adoption by law of a fair 
standard of compensation for casualties 
resulting fatally which shall clearly fix 
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normal and should be prohibited; that 
the seven-day working week is abnor- 
mal, and that one day of rest in seven 
should be provided by law. We hold 
that the continuous industries, operating 
twenty-four hours out of twenty-four, 
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the minimum compensation in all cases. 


We stand for a living wage. We hold 
that the night labor of women and chil- 
dren is abnormal and should be prohib- 
ited; that the employment of women 
over forty-eight hours per week is ab- 


are abnormal, and where, because of 
public necessity or of technical reasons 
(such as molten metal), the twenty-four 
hours must be divided. into two shifts of 
twelve hours, or three shifts of eight 
hours, they should by law be divided 
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into three of eight. Safety conditions 
are abnormal when, thru unguarded ma- 
chinery, poisons, electrical voltage, or 
otherwise, the workers are subjected to 
unnecessary hazards of life and limb; all 
such occupations should come under 
governmental regulation and _ control. 
Home life is abnormal when tenement 
manufacture is carried on in the house- 
hold. Temporary construction camps 
are abnormal homes and should be sub- 
jected to governmental sanitary regula- 
tion. The premature employment of 
children is abnormal and should be pro- 
hibited; so also the employment of 
women in manufacturing, commerce or 
other trades where work compels stand- 
ing constantly ; and also any employment 
of women in such trades for a period of 
at least eight weeks at time of child- 
birth. Our aim should be to secure con- 
ditions which will tend everywhere 
toward regular industry, and will do 
away with the necessity for rush periods 
followed by out-of-work seasons. 

The welfare of the farmer is a basic 
need of this nation. The Country Life 
Commission should be revived with 
Everything 


greatly increased powers. 
possible should be done to better the eco- 
nomic condition of the farmer, and also 
to increase the social value of the life of 
the farmer, the farmer’s wife and their 


children. The Government must co- 
operate with the farmer to make the 
farm more productive. Every invention 
and improvement, every discovery and 
economy, should be at the service of the 
farmer in the work of production; and, 
in addition, he should be helped to co- 
operate in business fashion with his fel- 
lows, so that the money paid by the con- 
sumer for the product of the soil shall 
to as large a degree as possible go into 
the pockets of-the man who raised that 
product from the soil. Steps must ‘be 
taken at once to put a stop to the ‘tend- 
ency toward absentee landlordism and 
tenant farming. The question of rural 
banking and rural credits is also of im- 
mediate importance. 

The present conditions of business 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory. We 
heartily approve of prosperity, no matter 
how great, of any man, if it comes as an 
incident to rendering service to the com- 
munity. But we wish to shape condi- 
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tions so that a greater number of the 
small men who are decent, industrious 
and energetic shall be able to succeed, 
and so that the big man who is dishonest 
shall not be allowed to succeed at all. 

Our aim is to control business, not to 
strangle it. Our aim is to promote pros- 
perity, and then see to its proper divi- 
sion. We wish to control big business so 
as to secure among other things good 
wages for the wage workers and reason- 
able prices for the consumers. Says 
President Van Hise, “concentration, co- 
operation and control are the keywords 
for a scientific solution for the mighty 
industrial problem which now confronts 
this nation.” 

We Progressives stand for the rights 
of the people. When these rights can 
best be secured by insistence upon 
States’ rights, then we are for States’ 
rights. When they can best be secured 
by insistence upon national rights, then 
we are for national rights. Interstate 
commerce can be effectively controlled 
only by the nation. There is no surer 
way to prevent all successful effort to 
deal with the trusts than to insist that 
they be dealt with by the States rather 
than by the nation, or to create a conflict 
between the States and the nation on the 
subject. The only effective way in which 
to regulate the trusts is thru the exercise 
of the collective power of our people as 
a whole thru the governmental agencies 
established by the Constitution. 

It is utterly hopeless to attempt to con- 
trol the trusts merely by the anti-trust 
law or by any law the same in principle, 
no matter what the modifications may be 
in detail. In the first place, these great 
corporations cannot possibly be con- 
trolled merely by a succession of law- 
suits; the administrative branch of the 
Government miist exercise such control. 

While the anti-trust law should be kept 
on the statute books and strengthened to 
make it generally and thoroly effective 
against monopoly or anti-social practices, 
at the same time a National Industrial 
Commission should be created which 
should have complete power to regulate 
and control all great industrial concerns 
engaged in interstate business. 

This commission should exercise over 
these industrial concerns like powers to 
those exercised over the railways by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
over the national.banks by the Controller 
of the Currency, and additional powers 
if found necessary. The establishment 
of such a commission would enable us 
to punish the individual rather than 
merely the corporation. This commis- 
sion should deal with all the abuses of 
the trusts. It should have complete 
power to make the capitalization abso- 
lutely honest and put a stop to all stock 
watering. It should have free access to 
the books of each corporation and power 
to find out exactly how it treats its em- 
ployees, its rivals and the general public. 
It should have power to compel the un- 
sparing publicity of all the acts of any 
corporation which goes wrong. The 
regulation should be primarily under the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and not by lawsuit. It should pro- 
hibit and effectually punish monopoly 
achieved thru wrong, and also actual 
wrongs done by industrial corporations 
which are not monopolies, such as the 
artificial raising of prices, the artificial 
restriction on productivity, the elimina- 
tion of competition by unfair or preda- 
tory practices, and the like; leaving in- 
dustrial organizations free within the 
limits of fair and honest dealing to pro- 
mote thru the inherent efficiency of 
organization the power of the United 
States as a competitive nation among 
nations, and the greater abundance at 
home that will come to our people from 
that power wisely exercised. 

The Progressive proposal is definite. 
It is practicable. We promise adequate 
control of all big business and the stern 
suppression of evils connected with big 
business, and this promise we can abso- 
lutely keep. Our proposal is to help 
honest business activity, however ex- 
tended, and to see that it is rewarded 
with fair returns, so that there may be 
no oppression either of business men or 
of the common people. We propose to 
make it worth while for our business 
men to develop the most efficient busi- 
ness agencies for use in international 
trade. But we propose to make those 
business agencies do complete justice to 
our own people. Whenever it is practi- 
cable we propose to preserve competi- 
tion, but where, under modern condi- 
tions, competition has been eliminated 
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and cannot be successfully restored, then 
the Government must step in and itself 
supply the needed control on behalf of 
the people as a whole. 

The tariff question should be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the in- 
terests of the whole people, and not.as a 
bundle of preferences to be given to 
favored individuals. The American 
people desire a protective tariff primarily 
in the interest of the wage-worker and 
the consumer. The chief opposition to 
our tariff at the present moment comes 
from the general conviction that certain 
interests have been favored by overpro- 
tection. 

It is not merely the tariff that should 
be revised, but the method of tariff 
making and of tariff administration. 
Wherever nowadays an industry is to be 
protected it should be on the theory that 
such protection will serve to keep up the 
wages and the standard of living of the 
wage-worker in that industry, with full 
regard for the interests of the consumer. 
To accomplish this,the tariff to be levied 
should as nearly as is scientifically pos- 
sible approximate the differential be- 
tween the cost of production at home 
and abroad. This differential is chiefly, 
if not wholly, in labor cost. 

The first step in tariff reform should 
be the creation of a permanent commis- 
sion of non-partisan experts whose busi- 
ness shall be to study scientifically all 
phases of tariff making and of tariff de- 
fects.. As a further means of disrupting 
the old crooked, log-rolling method of 
tariff making, all future revisions of the 
tariff should be made schedule by sched- 
ule, as. changing conditions may require. 
Under the Constitution, Congress is the 
tariff-making power. It should not be 
the purpose in creating a tariff commis- 
sion to take anything away from this 
power of Congress, but rather to afford 
a wise means of giving to Congress the 
widest assistance possible, and of fur- 
nishing disinterested information. 

We in this country are blessed with 
great natural resources, and our men 
and women have a very high standard 
of intelligence and of industrial capacity. 
We cannot permanently support condi- 
tions under which each family finds it 
increasingly difficult to secure the neces- 
saries of life and a fair share of its com- 
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forts thru the earnings of its members. 
The cost of living in this country has 
risen during the last few years out of 
all proportion to the increase in the rate 
of most salaries and wages; the same 
situation confronts alike the majority of 
wage-workers, small business men, small 
professional men, the clerks, the doctors, 
clergymen. The problem is worldwide. 
No conditions have been shown which 
warrant us in believing that the aboli- 
tion of a protective tariff as a whole 
would bring any substantial benefit to 
the consumer, while it would certainly 
cause unheard of immediate disaster to 
all wage-workers, all business men and 
all farmers, and in all probability would 
permanently lower the standard of liv- 
ing here. 

It is also asserted that the trusts are 
responsible for the high cost of living. 
Trusts which increase production—un- 
less they do it wastefully as in certain 
forms of mining and lumber—cannot 
permanently increase the cost of living; 
it‘is the trusts which limit production, 
or which, without limiting production, 
take advantage of the lack of govern- 
mental control, and eliminate competition 
by combining to control the market, that 
cause an increase. 

There remain many other elements. 
Wrong taxation, including failure to tax 
swollen inheritances and unused land and 
other natural resources held for specula- 
tive purposes, is one of these elements. 
The tendency to leave the country for the 
town is another; the exhaustion of the 
soil and poor methods of raising and 
marketing the products of the soil make 
up another. Another element is that of 
waste and extravagance, individual and 
national. There are yet other elements. 
There should be a .fearless, intelligent, 
searching inquiry into the whole: sub- 
ject by a non-partisan body of ex- 
perts, with no prejudices to warp their 
minds, no objects to serve, who shall 
recommend any necessary remedy, heed- 
less of what interests may be helped or 
hurt thereby. 

We must conserve the soil, the for+ 
ests, the mines. The public should not 
alienate its fee in the water power. Just 
as the nation has gone into the work of 
irrigation in the West, so it should go 
into the work of helping reclaim the 
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swamp lands of the South. We should 
undertake the complete development and 
control of the Mississippi as a national 
work, just as we have undertaken the 
work of building the Panama Canal. In 
the West, the forests, the grazing lands, 
the reserves of every kind, should be so 
handled as to be in the interest of the 
actual settler, the actual home maker. 
Alaska should be developed at once, but 
in the interest of the actual settler. The 
Government sliould at once construct, 
own and operate the railways in Alaska. 
The Government should keep the fee of 
all the coal fields and allow them to be 
operated by lessees, with the condition 
in the lease that non-use shall operate as 
a forfeit. 

In international affairs we should do 
no wrong to any nation, weak or strong, 
and we should submit to no wrong. 


-Above all, we should never in any treaty 


make any promise which we do not in- 
tend in good faith to fulfil. I believe 
it essential that our small army should 
be kept at a high pitch of perfection, and 
that the navy should be steadily built up. 
The process of upbuilding must not be 


stopped until it proves possible to secure 
by international agreement a general re- 
duction of armament. 

. The Panama Canal must be fortified. 
In time of war the canal would of course 
be open to our warships and closed to 
the warships of the nation with which 


we were engaged in hostilities. But at 
all times the canal should be opened on 
equal terms to the ships of all nations 
engaged in international commerce: 

Surely there was never a fight better 
worth making than the one in which we 
are engaged. It matters little what be- 
falls any one of us who for the time be- 
ing stand in the forefront of the battle. 
I hope we shall win, and I believe that 
if we can wake the people to what the 
fight really means we shall win. But, 
win or lose, we shall not falter. Our 
cause is based on the eternal principles 
of righteousness; in the end the cause 
itself shall triumph. 

We, here in America, hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the fate of 
the coming years; and shame and dis- 


grace will be ours if in our eyes the light 


of high resolve is dimmed, if we trail 
in the dust the golden hopes of men. 
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BY EUGENE V. DEBS 


CANDIDATE OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


since the Civil War, a great moral 
question cleaves the political at- 
mosphere of this nation. 

Socialism indicts capitalism at the bar 
of civilization and challenges its political 
spokesmen of whatever name or brand 
to defend it. 

The political struggle now on in this 
nation is a struggle to the death; either 
capitalism, with its gorgeous wealth and 
power for its successful devotees and 
owners, and its brutal, degrading strug- 
gle for existence for its workers, will 
write “esto perpetua’”’ upon the scroll of 
Time and this civilization will enter 
eclipse and decline, as have the civiliza- 
tions of every previous age, or else capi- 
talism will surrender the scepter of 
power to socialism and the race will 
progress to hights undreamed and estab- 
lish a civilization as far in advance of 
capitalism in its beneficence to mankind 
as capitalism is in advance of savagery. 

The fundamental difference between 
the Socialist political organization of this 
and every other nation of earth and all 
other political organizations is in its 
economic program. 

In this nation the politicians or states- 
men of the Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson type, 
who-are the chosen or self-appointed 
spokesmen for their respective political 
organizations, may have widely different 
convictions or opinions upon political 
issues, such as direct legislation, recall 
of public officials, including the judi- 
ciary, direct election of Senators, etc., 
but ‘upon economic questions affecting 
the present social order they are at one. 
They represent the capitalist system and 
they stand or fall with capitalism. 

The Socialist party and its chosen 
spokesmen, on the other hand, challenge 
the right of capitalism to longer exist, 
and they boldly proclaim the program of 
socialism as the legitimate successor of 
the present order. 

Again, socialism appeals to the world’s 
workers upon the lines of their class 


RF’: time is ripe for a genuine Pro- 
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interests. The Socialist nominees make 
no pretense of attempting to serve both 
capitalists and workers. That is a polit- 
ical sophistry which socialism leaves a 
monopply in the hands of the political 
spokesmen for capitalism. 

Socialism counts among the world’s 
workers all those who labor with hand 
or brain in the production of life’s neces- 
sities and luxuries. The services of a 
general manager of a great railway sys- 
tem, or the superintendent of a great 
department store, are quite as essential 
to modern civilization as are the section 
hand of the one or the delivery boy of 
the other, and the program of socialism 
appeals to the self-interest of every man 
and woman so employed. With the in- 
terests of the owners of the great ma- 
chines of modern production and dis- 
tribution the Socialists have no concern, 
except to abolish that ownership and 
vest it in the public, thru legislation, 
municipal, State and national. 

Capitalism is founded upon produc- 
tion for profit. Socialism is postulated 
upon production for use. Whenever the 
owners of the world’s machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution fail for any 
reason to realize profit, it is in their 
power to cease production or distribu- 
tion and the world’s workers may starve. 
Again, if the owners of the world’s ma- 
chinery of production and distribution 
permit it to be operated, they dictate the 
terms upon which the world’s workers 
may use that machinery. In other words, 


‘the only function df the modern capi- 


talist is to own that which his brother 
man must use. The worker has naught 
but his labor power, of hand or brain, to 
sell, and if he must sell his labor power 
upon terms dictated by another, he is a 
slave. 

He who controls my bread controls 
my head, and so the contest between 
modern capitalism and socialism resolves 
itself into the age-old question of human 
slavery. : 

Upon this question the political forces 
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of this nation and the world are cleav- 
ing. 

Deny it as they may, confuse it as they 
will, the spokesmen for the existing 
order are being slowly but surely driven 
to an admission of the Socialist indict- 
ment of capitalism. 

The so-called progressive programs of 
the Democrats under Bryan and Wilson 
and the Republicans under Roosevelt are 
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the ranks of the workers in free trade 
England, save the Socialists the neces- 
sity for wasting time upon this hoary but 
oft resurrected “issue” of capitalism. 
Whether under high or low tariff, in 
America or elsewhere, the worker and 
producer is exploited at the door of the 
factory or farm to the point of mere ex- 
istence. 

With the owners of the machinery of 
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merely so many apologies for the crimes 
of capitalism. The standpat capitalists 
under the leadership of President Taft 
offer few apologies, but boldly take their 
stand for the existing order as it is. 
The deplorable poverty of millions 
upon millions of workers in high tariff 
America, and a like condition existing in 


production and distribution in possession 
of both the machinery and its product, it 
matters little to them or to the workers 
whether wages be high or low, since 
thru manipulation of prices under capi- 
talism the capitalists readily reduce the 
purchasing power of the workers’ wages 
to the point of subsistence, and that is 
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the point at which the world’s workers 
always will exist under modern capital- 
ism, 

The present high cost of living can 
never be reduced without throwing capi- 
talism into helpless bankruptcy; present 
prices are necessary in order to pay in- 
terest and dividends upon the monstrous 
capitalization of this age. The monu- 
mental capitalization, so huge in the 
aggregate as to stagger human imagina- 
tion, represents, the investments and the 
incomes of the owners of this nation. 
No capitalist politician, statesman or 
party dares lift a finger to reduce it, and 
it will continue to increase until the com- 
ing of socialism unless the entire ma- 
chinery of capitalism breaks down previ- 
ous to that time, bringing with it uni- 
versal bankruptcy and a complete read- 
justment of our social and industrial 
system under capitalism. Such an 
eventuation is a possibility, but not a 
probability. 

Control of corporations and the en- 
forcement of the penal clauses of capi- 
talist anti-trust legislation, by capitalist 
politicians, are twin frauds in the pro- 
gram of capitalism’s efforts to fool the 
people. 

The corporate wealth of this nation 
controls the capitalist government of 
this nation and will to the end of capital- 
ism. Corporate wealth is the result of 
economic and industrial evolution. Un- 
til corporate wealth is supplanted by 
common wealth in the ownership of this 
nation, it will continue to write our laws 
and to enforce them or not, as best 
pleases its owners. 

If it were possible to imprison the 
trust owners of this nation, it would 
have exactly the same effect upon eco- 
nomic evolution which has produced the 
trusts as the imprisonment of Galileo 
had upon the turning of the planets in 
their orbits. 

But the Socialist wastes little time in 
expatiating upon these fleeting fantasies 
of the capitalist politicians. He realizes 
that the issues which divide the capitalist 
political camps are merely quarrels be- 
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tween rival groups of capitalists over 
the division of the spoils which they 
have expropriated from the workers. 
He is no more interested in the outcome 
of these political quarrels than he would 
be in the result of a quarrel between two 
hold-up men who had robbed him of his 
purse and who had fallen out over a 
division of its contents. 

The Socialist contents himself with 
sticking to his political text. The monu- 
mental corruption, the hypocrisy and the 
shams of capitalist politics he sets down 
as one of the counts in his indictment of 
capitalism. Beside it he places the inex- 
cusable impoverishment of his brother 
workers, the prostitution of his sisters, 
the destruction of his wife and children 
in the mines and sweatshops of capital- 
ism. 

The Socialist calls upon his brother 
worker to join him in the overthrow of 
capitalism thru capturing the powers of 
government and legally transferring the 
ownership of the world from capitalism 
to socialism. 

He points out the staggering burden 
of militarism, the colossal fraud of capi- 
talist courts, the indescribable corruption 
of capitalist business, the cant, the 
chicanery and the hypocrisy of capitalist 
society, and he urges his brother worker 
to join him in the struggle to usher in 
a better day. 

For the first time in the world’s history 
a subject class has it in its own power to 
accomplish its own emancipation with- 
out an appeal to brute force. 

This is the appeal which socialism 
makes to the workers of this nation and 
the world. 


It invites them to seize political power 
in the name of the working class, and to 
legally write their own economic eman- 
cipation proclamation. 


Under this invitation the nations of 
the earth, including our own, are seeth- 
ing with political revolt. 

It is the sure precursor of mighty 
changes, political, social and economic, 


thruout the world. 
Terre Havte, Inp, 
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BY EUGENE W. CHAFIN 


CANDIDATE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED StTaTEs. 


Prohibition ticket should be vic- 
torious at the coming national 
election, 
The greatest of all reasons is that we 
are the only party which, if elected to 


[Meret are many reasons why the 
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power, will prohibit the manufacture of 
liquor by national legislation in every 
inch. of territory under the American 
flag. .The solution of the liquor prob- 
lem will also solve.many other problems 
in American government. It will solve 





the problem of good government for our 
great cities, which are now ruled by the 
saloon vote. 

It will also solve the problem of the 
high cost of living. There are nearly 
one million men engaged in making, dis- 
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tributing and selling liquor. These, to- 
gether with their families, make an army 
of nearly five millions of people who 
produce no wealth, but are in the class 
of consumers only. As a result of. this 
traffic we have those who are in jails, 
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penitentiaries, insane hospitals, poor 
houses and other places, who are sent 
there because of the liquor traffic, to- 
gether with officers and attendants, 
which makes another army of more than 
five millions of people. Thus we have 
more than ten millions of people in this 
country who, as a result of the liquor 
traffic, produce neither food, clothing or 
shelter, the necessaries of life. More 
than one hundred and six millions (106,- 
000,000) of bushels of grain are de- 
stroyed.each year in the making of in- 
toxicating liquors. If this grain could 
be turned into food and these ten mil- 
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lions of consumers transferred to the 
army of consumers and producers, it 
would solve the problem of the high cost 
of living. 

There is but one solution of these 
problems and that is the election to 
power of the Prohibition Party, which 
will administer the government and in- 
terpret the Constitution and laws from 
the standpoint of making the manufac- 
eure and selling of liquors a crime and 
not a business. No relief can come to 
the people by the election of any one of 
the other parties now asking for the 
suffrages of our people. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


The Socialist Labor Party’s Appeal 


BY ARTHUR ELMER REIMER 


CANDIDATE OF THE SoctaAtist LABpor PARTY FoR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNiTeD Sratrs. 


spoken of as a man who rocked 

a boat and said there was a 
storm. That time is no more. Not 
since the days when the old Roman Em- 
pire, long undermined, took a header to- 
ward dissolution and reconstruction has 
a society witnessed the spectacle of such 
universal unrest, irritation,- discord and 
“high words,” accentuated by the shrill 
notes of the storm hawk of anarchy, as 
is presented today upon the vast politi- 
cal stage of the United States. 

For all this there is no hopeless chaos. 
Thru the thick dust raised by the uni- 
versal clash, the lines are perceptible 
that distinguish the diverse social cur- 
rents. 

In the state of social} statics, however 
bitter the outburst of Téuds amorig the 
ruling sections of a commonweal, the 
menace of social dissolution is absent. 
It is otherwise at the transition stage of 
dynamics. At that stage the menace of 
the dissolution of the social bonds leaps 
up hideously—and, then, rough hewn 
tho class tactics may be, that menace 
shapes ruling class strategy. 

Centering in the slums of our society, 
and ramifying upward to the Beckers 
in police departments, to the Lorimers 
in legislatures, to the Archbalds and 


‘IME was when the Socialist was 


Hanfords on judiciaries, to the Harry 
Thaws. in millionaire circles, the cancer 
of dissolution of the social bonds that 
make society possible is on the rampage 
at the nation’s vitals. At one end of the 
line the terms “friendship,” “personal in- 
tegrity,” “respect for womanhood,” 
“social safety,” “public spirit” are being 
soberly twisted awry from their struc- 
tural sense to individual purposes; at 
the other end of the line—as exemplified 
by the set with headquarters at Chicago 
which sails under the false colors of 
“Industrial Workers of the World”— 
individual appropriation, theft, is raised 
to the category of the rational sociologic 
principle of class expropriation by 
society thru the working class; individ- 
ual deeds of mischief, such as “sabo- 
tage,” and even murder, are pointedly 
suggested in print as methods of “war- 
fare”; fraud is glorified as “tactics”; 
and to “strike at the ballot-box with an 
axe” is interpreted as “political action.” 
From one end of the line to the other, 
the apparition is that of gaunt, raw- 
boned anarchy—the bankruptcy of the 
moral sense; the dissolution of all social 
bonds. 

In sight of the dread apparitio., 
society, instinctively alarmed for its 
safety, ever flies to the other extreme— 
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absolutism. The move ever proceeds 
from the ruling class. The historic 
phenomenon reappears in the present 
campaign in the two banners that have 
been unfurled over the camp of the Re- 
publican Party—the banners of Taft 
and of Roosevelt. 

Bitter tho these two standard-bearers 
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“Don’t deceive yourself by supposing 
all the people in this country believe in 
democratic government, because they do 
not. You have only to listen to the ut- 
terances of very distinguished Republi- 
can speakers to see that they do not 
believe and do not pretend to believe in 
popular government. They will tell you 
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may be toward each other, they repre- 
sent not merely and broadly the identi- 
cal principle of capitalist class rule ; they 
also, and specifically, represent the 
identical _prescription—‘“absolutism’”— 
to save society at the present crisis. The 
terse sentences with which Woodrow 
Wilson addressed his Nashville, Tenn., 
audience on last February 24 denote 
that neither is he in the dark upon this 
head: 


they do not believe the judgment of the 
people can be trusted.” 

Nevertheless, at one tho they be as to 
the prescription—“absolutism”—the two 
Republican spokesmen differ seriously 
upon the method of administering the 
same. The method of the one is the 
gum-shoe of theocracy; the method of 
the other is the rattle of the spurs of the 
man on horseback. 

Neithor have I space, nor should it be 
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necessary, here to pass in review the 
cumulative evidence of the systematic 
endeavor on the part of the Roman 
Catholic political hierarchy—ambushed 
behind religion, and in league with 
‘kindred spirits Jewish, Protestant and 
Atheist—to revolutionize the country 
backward to the theocratic social system 
of the Dark Ages; nor have I space, nor 
should it be necesary, here to recite the 
recently multiplying proofs that Presi- 
dent Taft has been chosen as and has 
accepted the historic function of a twen- 
tieth century makeshift for the fourth 
century Constantine to place ultramon- 
tane theocracy in the political saddle of 
the land. On the other hand,’ neither 
have I space, nor should it be necessary, 
here to recapitulate the long list of 
events which—heginning with his ex- 
ploits as police commissioner of the city 
of New York, continued almost to the 
last act of his Presidential term, the 
abortive attempt to Cromwellize the 
Federal House of Representatives, and 
prolonged by utterances unnumbered 
since his return from Africa—expose the 
absolutistic convictions both of Roose- 
velt and of his plutocratic as well as slum 
Rough Riding admirers. 

With all the respect due to Woodrow 
Wilson, whose _ scholarly personality 
colors the Democratic party in this cam- 
paign, I must award to Hamlet the palm 
for wariness. Hamlet, perceiving his 
household to be out of joint, cursed the 
spite that called on him to set it right. 
With less wariness, Woodrow Wilson, 
perceiving his capitalist household to be 
out Of joint, quixotically tackles the 
problem to set the smash-up right. 

Whence does the flood of anarchy— 
governmental and slum—proceed? Sure- 
ly not from the clouds; and Woodrow 
Wilson is too intelligent a man to im- 
_ pute the phenomenon simply to human 
depravity. Woodrow Wilson admits 
that today “opportunity is double-bolt- 
ed.” Legislation may tighten the bolt, or 
loosen it, and the door may be set ajar— 
but nevermore, under capitalism, thrown 
wide open again. Further economic 
evolution will reclose the door, and re- 
double-bolt opportunity. Where the 
social system starts with the private 
ownership of the necessaries for produc- 
tion, the bolt that, at first, slightly im- 
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pedes fatedly becomes in the end a total 
bar to “opportunity’—so far as the 
masses are concerned. The ‘chains of 
wage slavery become more galling; the 
precariousness of existence sets widen- 
ing areas of the population under its 
ban ; labor reacquires the biblical stigma 
of a curse; to escape the same govern- 
mental coruption, manifold crime, anar- 
chy, in short, becomes the asylum of in- 
creasing numbers. At such a stage of 
capitalist rotten-ripeness, to look for re- 
formatory redress in the govern- 
mental and® economic maxims that 
rocked the cradle of the green in- 
fancy of capitalism is to be blind 
to economic evolution. It is to seek to 
hold back a runaway horse by the tail. 
Vastly more sagacious is the absolutists’ 
proposition of insinuating or forcing a 
sharp-toothed curbing bit into the mouth 
of the runaway. Even under the chief- 
tainship of the scholarly Woodrow Wil- 
son the Democratic party of our genera- 
tion makes good its reputation for “see- 
ing events only after they have hap- 
pened”—with Hamlet’s fate as its re- 
ward. 

Capitalism has organized the forces 
for and firmly sunk the piers on which 
to rear the.structure of the industrial 
republic--the social system under which 
the plants of production are owned col- 
lectively and democratically adminis- 
tered. That way social evolution points, 
pushes and pulls. Around a banner with 
“Socialism” blazoned on its folds, a 
globe-encircling movement for human 
freedom and physical well-being is under 
way—a movement never before practi- 
cal because never before was the ma- 
terial basis therefor at hand. The 
Socialist propaganda which that move- 
ment trumpets is a bold, at once destruc- 
tive and constructive doctrine that needs 
for its triumph the oneness of purpose 
of its votaries, and men behind its vote. 
With a purpose equal to that of the Taft, 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson parties, 
in point of sincerity and error, the 
Socialist party visionarily expects to en- 
compass the triumph of Socialism by 
rendering the name of Socialism fly- 
paperly “attractive to the vote of discon- 
tent,” and realizes not that that way lies 
a social cataclysm. 

Socialism may be summed up in-the 
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motto, “Down with the political state, up 
with the industrial administration!” To 
general and to cultivated ignorance the 
motto savors of the anarch’s “No gov- 
ernment !”—afraid, on the one hand, to 
alienate the vote of the “furtive Social- 
ists’ by a propaganda which these may 
mistake for anarchism, the Socialist 
party suppresses this vital revolutionary 
feature of socialism; on the other hand, 
afraid to forfeit the vote of floating, 
hence anarchistically tainted discontent, 
the Socialist party has elected a notor- 
ious anarchist to its national exeeutive 
committee. . 

Socialist economics teach that the 
wage, that is, the purchasing power in 
money which the working class receives, 
depends upon the supply of labor in the 
labor market, and that the wage is bound 
to decline because the supply 1s bound to 
increase, Owing to the otherwise desir- 
able concentration of the plants of pro- 
duction and the otherwise still more de- 
sirable perfection of mechanical ap- 
pliances. Socialism proves that, as a 
consequence, taxes come Out of that por- 
tion of the workingmen’s product that 
never reaches their pockets, it being 
plundered by the capitalist class in the 
shops of production, distribution and 
communication. Socialism, accordingly, 
establishes the pregnant fact—a fact 
necessary for the reconstruction of 
sOciety—that the working class pays no 
taxes. Afraid, on the one hand, to lose 
the vote of workingmen by a propaganda 
that runs counter to a popular economic 
delusion, the Socialist party declares that 
“taxes are paid by the workers,” and 
thereby palsies its striking arm; on the 
other hand, afraid lest the vote of the 
tax-paying, petty-bourgeoisie slip thru 
its fingers, Socialist party literature ad- 
vances the derailing tenet that taxation 
is shifted upon “the assessable property 
of the workers”—a class the badge of 
which is to be stript of property—a 
class that has no property to assess, and 
that the petty bourgeoisie claims to be of. 

Socialism warns that, under the cloak 
of religion, affluent financial, real estate 
and political bodies escape their share of 
the burden of government, thereby add- 
ing financial grease to the capitalist 
elbow of their pernicious duplicity. 
Afraid to seem to be afraid to be con- 
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sidered reactionary, the Socialist party 
One moment demands the taxation of all 
church property and the next moment, 
afraid to lose this or that creed vote, 
takes backwater with a general clause, 
which, read by the light of the debate 
that brought the clause about, may mean 
whatever is suitable to the vote-catching 
purpose, according to the occasion. 

The overthrow of the political state, 
and the substitution of the industrial 
régime, implies the previous organiza- 
tion of the useful ocupations of the land. 
This previous organization is all-essen- 
tiai. It at once furnishes the transitory 
weapon of the requisite physical force— 
the class-conscious union—whereby to 


. supplement the revolutionary ballot, and 


the permanent structure of future 
society, the constituencies of the indus- 
trial or Socialist republic. Afraid to 
scare away the “labor vote” that gravi- 
tates toward Socialism, but that reac- 
tionarily clings to the civic federation 
and the militia of Christ; hoping to 
escape entangling itself in “labor dis- 
putes”; and fatuously imagining a party 
of Socialism could accomplish the mir- 
acle, the Socialist party muffles the 
most important drum in the orchestra of 
Socialist agitation, education and organi- 
zation. 

Socialist economics teach that the 
wage of the working class is bound to 
decline owing to the fated increase of 
the supply of labor in the labor market, 
brought on by capitalist development. 
Of course, immigration does not tend to 
depress the supply—on the contrary. 
Nevertheless, an anti-immigration post- 
ure is fatal to the solidification of the 
workers. The anti-immigration posture 
at once turns the workers’ faces from 
the nerve that aches—the private owner- 
ship of the necessaries for work—and it 
ruptures the class solidarity of the pro- 
letariat by quickening the latent super- 
stitions of racial vanities. Afraid to 
estrange the vote of error-born jingoism, 
the Socialist party renders a shame- 
faced homage to the capitalist-born and 
machiavellic policy of rupturing labor’s 
ranks with echoes of nativistic supersti- 
tion. : 

And so forth, all along the line, a true 
word creeping in here and there as con- 
traband. 
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The healthiest of meats attracts flies; 
-so much more does carrion. Altho the 
flies of impure elements will flock thick- 
est upon the carrion of error, neverthe- 
less, to overlook the circumstance that 
the social flies would have no standing 
ground, hence no opportunity for mis- 
chief, but for the honesty of the social 
error upon which they alight, would be 
wofully to miss the point. Leaving, 
accordingly, such “flies” aside as neg- 
ligible and as only disturbing, but not 
essential factors in the consideration of 
the political parties that I have passed in 
review— 

The Socialist Labor party rings the 
hote of warning against the Taft Re- 
publican party of ultramontane theo- 
cratic absolutism. Even four hundred 
vears ago’ economic development was 
far enough advanced to cast off the in- 
cubus, altho at the price of a long and 
devastating war. Twentieth century en- 
lightenment will not brook the social 
monstrosity. The Taft Republican party 
menaces the land with a repetition, in 
America, of the Thirty Years War of 
Europe. 

The Socialist Labor party rings the 
note of warning against the Roosevelt 
Republican party .of mailed-hand ab- 
solutism. Dearly did France pay when 
the absolutism of Napoleon III threw 
her back upon her haunches. A similar 
check upon American progress is threat- 
ened by the apparition of our own would- 
be Napoleon the Little. 

The Socialist Labor party rings the 
note of warning against the Democratic 
party. In the literal sense of the word 
“absurdity’—such answer as comes 
from the deaf—the program of Wood- 
row Wilson is absurd. It is not respon- 
sive to the huge socio-political interroga- 
tion mark of our age, particularly in our 
own country. At best it is a “pious 
wish,” or a “motion to defer action.” 
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The Socialist Labor party rings the 
note of warning against the party named 
“Socialist.” Success, at the polls, of 
drag-netted forces spells bankruptcy 
after the polls close. The triumph of 
un-schooled “‘discontent,”’ much more so 
when mis-schooled, only raises the crop 
of mutually destroying beings produced 
by the sown dragon’s teeth told of in the 
mythologic parable. That way lies 
massacre for the proletariat, with their 


bleaching bones as pavement for 
absolutism to trample over _ into 
power. 


The problem that addresses itself to 
this generation brings up the great issue 
of all ages since the rupture of society 
into classes, and the consequent rise of 


political government. The issue is 
brought strongest, because clearest, to 
America, where Socialism confronts 


capitalism, both clip and clear. Upon 
our people devolves the duty, as theirs 
will be the glory, of giving the signal to 
all others for economic freedom, the end 
of ciass rule, the downfall of political 
government, the rise of the industrial re- 
public. Translated into modern idiom, 
the issue is “the unconditional surrender 
of the capitalist class’—nothing more, 
because, that goal once attained, man- 
kind is free at last; nothing less, because 
the demand of the hour is not for half 
measures. 

Upon these principles the Socialist 
Labor party—14,000 strong four vears 
ago, 34,000 strong two years later— 
plants itself, challenging refutation, and 
conscious of ascendancy. Toward their 
promotion the S. L. P. unfurls its, ban- 
ner. 

In the words of Martin Luther—usinz 
them as a historic utterance, made by a 
historic personage, at a historic juncture 
in the annals of man—‘Here we stand, 
we can no otherwise!” 

St. Paut, Minn, 
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Spirits Imprisoned 

In tragedy there is no emotion so 
poignant as that of souls within cages, 
fretting spirits which beat their wings 
against the bars of circumstance. 

The spirit of imaginative youth strug- 
gling against the ordering of a well 
intentioned conventional mind has given 
E. Temple Thurston the subject of The 
Antagonists. It is a definite story with 
none of the author’s usual interludes, 
which, delightful as they are, detract 
from the main issue; and it is charming- 
ly told, with full understanding and a re- 
strained strength. 

An imaginative boy, son of a gov- 
erness and an ex-butler, now a miller, 
has within him the tenderest feeling for 
art. The father does not understand— 
that is the tragedy of it—and maps out 
a commercial career. The lovable child 
awakens to a knowledge of the mystery 
of life, hastened by a precocious love 
affair with a designing woman of twen- 
ty-nine. The boy knows that he cannot 
be anything but a painter. Then he is 
enfolded by the passionate love of*a girl 
whose childish playmate he has been. 
His father, the mother now dead, can- 
not understand his son’s innocent plea 
for early marriage that he may be saved 
from himself. Then the boy breaks 
forth of his prison, takes his fate into 
his hands, and runs away to London. 

“We all be in the same boat—three 
old maids, an’ rowin’ ter nowhere,” says 
the old servant of the Misses Budd and 
Peacock in Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s latest 
novel, Maids’ Money.? Truly they are 
in a cage with the imp of the perverse 
leering outside. Two spinster cousins, 
a governess and a mother’s help, have 
their days of struggle, as they fancy, 
terminated by the bequest of a country 
house and a comfortable income. But 
there is a sting to their jov. They must 
live together in the house; they may 
leave it only for a month in the year, but 
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1THe Antaconists. By E, ed Thurston. 
York: D. Apnvleton & Co. $1.3 
2Maips’ Money. By Mrs, , — Dudeney. New 


York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 


still remain in company; if one marries 
the other gets everything. What an 
idea for a farce! In Mrs. Dudeney’s 
hands it becomes a gripping tragedy. 

Constant companionship breeds dis- 
like, contempt and finally hate, hate so 
terrible that one prays for the death of 
the other. The prayer is answered, and 
remorse comes to stay her happiness 
with the man she might have married. 
For two men came wooing the cousins, 
a dreamy penniless insurance clerk with 
an inventive crank, and a_ slovenly 
money-seeking doctor. There are really 
only four people in this story, but each 
stands out clearly and consistently. It 
is a novel of ripe reflection, careful in 
analysis, full of humor that bites; and 
it carries the reader along in the slow 
current of its tragic action to the inevita- 
ble and final plunge into darkness. 


Why Should We Change Our Form of 
Government? Studies in Practical Pol- 
itics. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

This is a collection of half a dozen ad- 
dresses which were delivered on various 
occasions in the past five years and which 
bear directly upon the question pro- 
pounded in the title. As a controver- 
sialist President Butler has conspicuous 
merits. In the field of politics there are 
very few American writers who manage 
to discuss complicated questions with 
such a combination of vigor and lucidity. 
Bitterly opposed to the socialistic ten- 
dencies of the time and to the growing 
impatience with constitutional restric- 
tions, he has restated the old doctrines 
boldly and given us what is probably the 
most effective popular apology for the 
conservative position. His arguments 
are based upon broad considerations. He 
maintains that the initiative and refer- 
endum, which would overthrow repre- 
sentative government and destroy the 
fundamental guarantee of civil liberty, 
are reactionary ‘as well as revolutionary ; 
for political advancement, like all evolu- 


_tionary processes, is marked by differen- 


tiation of function. Direct democracy, 
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like the amoeba, is a primitive form. 
Now, such an argument is open to grave 
objection. Is it not fantastic to say that 
the initiative and referendum will change 
the form of our government? Certainly 
experience in Oregon has shown no 
weakening of the legislature; and that 
sinister group of radicals known as the 
People’s Power League has been trying 
to secure annual sessions and a six-year 
mandate for the members! Curiously 
President Butler is heartily in favor of 
maintaining the judicial veto, which 
would appear to impair the responsibil- 
ity of legislators and the alertness of citi- 
zens in watching votes at Albany or Har- 
risburg. The tone of the book is too 
pessimistic about the present and too rev- 
erential toward the past. If “our poli- 
tics has become sadly commercialized,” 
it is well to remember such incidents as 
the Yazoo frauds and the warning of 
Professor Ford that there has never been 
a golden age of political purity in this 
country. If we are now “condemned to 
the mediocre and second-rate ; 
whose only claim to eminence is the mag- 
nitude of their thirst for office,” should 
it be seriously implied that Webster did 
not thirst for office, or John C. Calhoun? 
And as for those constitutional debates 
whose absence is bemoaned, did any good 
ever come out of them? Was any im- 
portant constitutional question ‘settled by 
talking? And was Webster sounder on 
the tariff before or after the economic 
interests of New England had converted 
him? It will be seen—to put it mildly 
—that our author is not “glowing with 
the memory of tomorrow afternoon.” 
The definiteness of his views and the ad- 
mirable expression which he gives to 
them should make the little book some- 
thing in the nature of a gospel for the 
friends of the old order. 


Woman Adrift. By Harold Owen. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Woman Adrift is probably the ablest 
book yet written against woman suf- 
frage, and, as such, deserves a notice to 
which on other grounds it could scarcely 
lay claim. But among pygmies a man of 
middle hight appears gigantic, and an 
anti-suffrage book which develops a 
clear and consistent line of argument, 
has the courage to face the conclusions 
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of its own logic, and is written in an 
incisive and readable style to boot, how- 
ever gross its defects may be in other 
ways, is so rare as to be practically 
unique. Mr. Owen’s contention is that 
woman is practically useless and even 
harmful outside of the home, or, in the 
more emphatic language of the book, “if 
women were limited merely to the pur- 
poses of reproduction, the State and the 
nation could still continue.” All state- 
craft, almost all of industry, the great 
bulk of art, literature and science is 
man’s sphere, created and maintained by 
him alone: “He is the dynamic force, 
the creator, the originator, the impera- 
tive voice. She is—sometimes charm- 
ing.” The author opposes the entrance 
of women into business of almost any 
sort and denies that English women suf- 
fer any important legal injustices, altho 
to maintain this thesis in the face of the 
one-sided divorce law of his country he 
is forced into an endorsement of the 
“dual code of morality” (p. 159). But 
with all due allowance for the merits of 
the book, frankness and clarity, the con- 
scientious reviewer is forced to point out 
certain defects in its treatment of. the 
suffrage question. One of these is re- 
vealed in an amazing footnote wherein is 
explained the reason why no reference 
has been made to the actual working of 
the system condemned, the explanation 
being that no experience of -foreign 
nations or distant colonies could apply to 
the “widely different” conditions of 
England. A book which devotes over 
300 pages to speculating on what might 
be the consequences of extending the 
suffrage and complacently ignores all 
evidence as to what the consequences 
really are in women suffrage countries 
comprising Over 12,000,000 population is 
irrelevant in a scientific age, however 
ingeniously written it may be. That 
selfsame footnote (p. 296) illustrates 
something worse when it speaks of 
woman suffrage as existing in “one or 
two of the least settled States of the 
United States of America.” It illus- 
trates the author’s chronic inaccuracy of 
statement. Worst of all are the occa- 
sional outbreaks of pure nonsense which 
may occur in the midst of the sanest 
chapters. A typical example of this is 
the interjection into an otherwise ra- 
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tional critique of John Stuart Mill’s posi- 
tion the remark that Mill’s was “the only 
first-class mind that has supported 
woman suffrage.” Only! Shades of 
Plato, Meredith and Lincoln! 


Saint Gregory The Great. 
Howorth, K.C.I.E., 
F.R.S., etc. 
Tables. 
$3.50. 
The story of the life of Pope Gregory 
the Great not only possesses large histor- 
ical and ecclesiastical significance, but ap- 
peals strongly to the universal spirit of 
heroism and achievement. Gregory’s 
noble extraction, his early entrance into 
public life, his ecclesiastical preferments 
and service as papal nuncio at Constanti- 
nople, fittingly prepared him for the 
great task of shouldering the burdens of 
the bishopric of Rome at a critical period 
of ecclesiastical development. But when 
one recalls the fact that Gregory filled 
his high office for only fourteen years, 
and that during most of this period his 
health, which had never been robust, was 
shattered by disease and harsh ascetic 
observances, the amount and variety of 
his labors and the effectiveness of ‘his 
efforts are simply amazing. Besides the 
reforms in ecclesiastical discipline which 
he pushed with remarkable vigor, he 
showed an interest in every question 
which concerned the life of the Church, 
he managed with great astuteness the 
vast patrimonies of St. Peter’s, took de- 
cisive action from time to time in the 
political troubles that harassed Italy, 
planned great missionary enterprises, 
made far-reaching changes in the calen- 
dar, musical forms and Church litur- 
gies, and wrote, preached and taught so 
effectively that his example and writings 
have left their impress on the Church’s 
thought and usage to this day. Not all 
his great influence, however, was exert- 
ed for the best. Side by side with his 
devotion to duty and high character as a 
bishop of his flock we find his foolish 
adulation of the base and cruel emperor 
Phocas and his weak subserviency to the 
vicious rulers in Gaul. His many marks 
of intellectual distinction and practical 
wisdom were curiously paralleled by the 
most fanciful theories of Scripture ex- 
position, by childish credulity and crass 
superstition. He greatly strengthened, if 
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he did not lay the foundation of, Rome’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy and opened. the 
way for her uriiversal dominion, but his 
contempt for classical learning, art and 
all secular culture, and his religious nar- 
rowness and bigotry did much to block 
the wheels of progress and encourage 
obscurantism in its centuries of struggle 
against the forces of. enlightenment. 
These various traits in Gregory’s com- 
plex character and their reactions on the 
life of his time are carefully set forth in 
Sir Henry Howorth’s new volume, which 
is rather a series of studies than a con- 
secutive biography. The author has 
made a conscientious and extended ex- 
amination of the sources and draws much 
of his material from the writings of 
Gregory, especially from his voluminous 
letters. His familiarity with the works 
of Dudden, Barmby and others has stood 
him in good stead, as his many quota- 
tions show, but he has followed an inde- 
pendent course in arriving at his conclu- 
sions and has set down his own estimates 
with both sympathy and decision. It is 
to be regretted that a book of such solid 
worth should be frequently marred by a 
halting style and crude if not ungram- 
matical expressions. The author prom- 
ises another volume, to be issued soon, 
dealing with Gregory’s mission to Eng- 
land, which is barety mentioned here, but 
this hardly warrants the caption which 
the publishers have printed on the cover 
of this book: “The Birth of the English 
Church.” 


Literary Notes 


....Some good advice to young men on the 
cultivation of habits, manners and ethics that 
make character and bring success will be 
found in Building the Young Man (McClurg; 
59 cents) by Kenneth H. Wayne. 


....The choice language and gracious style 
of Rev. Oliver Huckel are the most attractive 
features of his book on Spiritual Surgery 
(Crowell; 75 cents), wherein he points out 
moral and spiritual truth thru the medium of 
analogy. 


....Those interested in practical religious 
work among boys will do well to add to their 
literary helps the suggestive book by Prof. 
Allan Hoben, Ph. D., on The Min‘ster and the 
Boy (Univ. of Chicago; $1), which is based 
on the author’s own experience in boys’ or- 
ganizations. 
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.... The inaugural address of President Por- 
ras, of Panama, October 1, 1912, is published in 
a pamphlet entitled Progressive Panama, by J. 
A. Ferguson, Ancon, Canal Zone, with many 
portraits and biographical sketches of promi- 
nent politicians of the republic and statistics 
of its resources. 


....A new edition of the late Bishop Whip- 
ple’s autobiography, Lights and Shadows of a 
Long Episcopate (Macmillan), has just been 
published. It is the story of a high-souled 
Christian apostle, working successfully for the 
establishment of religious institutional life in 
what was then a frontier section, and well de- 
serves its continued popularity. 


....What literary value there is in the 
Daughter of Heaven, by Judith Gautier and 
Pierre Loti, evaporated in the translating and 
adapting of it for the Century Theater in New 
York city. The spectacle is remarkable, how- 
ever, for the unexcelled realism and richness 
of its stage effects, and for the beauty of its 
costuming and color. Yet the action is al- 
most as much clogged by these splendors as 
by those preliminary scenes, not found in the 
French text as published, but added by M. 
Loti or by his graceless adapter, “George Eger- 
ton.” The drama is not, in its original form, 
strong in action: as played, it is deplorable, 
and leaves the spectator cold except during 
perhaps ten minutes of the evening. The 
English translation of the Fille du Ciel, by 
Ruth Helen Davis, issued by Duffield & Co. 
($1.25), is in many respects preferable to the 
clipt and stilted version used on the stage. 


....The acting of Mr. Winthrop Ames’s 
Little Theater company in New York is 
marked by more finish than we usually remark 
on the American stage, and the performance 
of Arthur Schnitzler’s witty Anatol, a dramat- 
ic essay in cynicism, demands high praise. 
True, there is less variety in the interpretation 
of the principal figure than one might expect 
from a more talented actor than John Barry- 
more, but Mr. Barrymore, as the “toy philoso- 
pher,” is convincing in his portrait ot well- 
bred fatuity, refined sensualism and egotistical 
sentimentality, and the player's monotony of 
gesture and delivery is no serious blemish 
in view of the absence of anything like char- 
acter-development in this social satire. Schnitz- 
ler may be condemned as a German decadent 
and his characters in this piece are triflers and 
light o’ loves, but if such episodes as those 
of Anatol are deserving of representation on 
any stage they are best produced by a man- 
ager of Mr. Ames’s taste and sense of fitness. 
The adaptation of the play is that made by 
Granville Barker, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 
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.... Modern Business Methods has a scholas- 
tic ring. The corporation of today hires a 
man whose business it is to invent a system 
applicable to its needs. The volume by Mr. 
Henry E. Brown and Mr. William P. Teller is 
an attempt to synthesize these and give the 
student the basis that he may adapt himself to 
the methods of any firm. Its value is doubled 
by the extensive illustrations. (Chicago: 
Rand McNally; 75 cents.) 


Pebbles 


A country dentist advertises that “he spares 
no pains” to render his operation satisfactory. 
—Lippincott’s. 


Miss Inez MiLHoLLANp tells of a Newport 
man who was invited to a house party at Bar 
Harbor, and telegraphed: “Regret I can't 
come. Lie follows by post.” 


“Say, I want to show you something funny. 
Come over here where we can watch without 
being seen.” 

“What is it?” 

“Wait till you see it. Let’s stand here. 
Don’t let them know we’re watching, but 1 
want you to look at that couple straight across 
from us. The girl has blue bows on her shoul- 
ders. Do you see them?” 

“Yes. The boy has a rather high pompa- 
dour.” 

“Those are the ones. Just watch them for 
a moment. Don’t let them know.” 

“IT don’t see anything wrong about them. 
They scem to me to be dancing very well.” 

“Oh, they’re dancing all right; but they're 
foolish. Notice the way she’s looking at him 
and the way he smirks at her. Do you know 
what I'd do if I were that girl’s father?” 

“What?” 

“T’d go in there and yank her off that floor.” 

“Why ?” 

“She’s a silly acting thing. See how she’s 
making eyes at that young fool now. They 
both ought to be spanked.” 

“Oh, I don’t think they mean any harm. 
They’re both young and having a good time— 
that’s all.” 

“You wouldn’t think that if the girl were 
vour daughter.” f 

“Yes, I would.” 

“It’s all right to stand here and say so, but 
you wouldn’t, just the same.” 

“Tt happens that she is my daughter.” 

“What ?” 

“I say she is my daughter.” 

“My dear fellow, let me congratulate you.” 

“You’ve changed your mind rather quickly, 
haven’t you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But you were insinuating a moment ago 
that my daughter was foolish. Now you're 
congratulating me on being the father of such 
a girl.” 

“Oh, I’m not congratulating you on being 
her father. I’m congratulating you on your 
self-restraint.”"—Chicago Record-Herald, 
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The Attempted Assassination 


Wuart the battle of San Juan Hill 
could not do for Theodore Roosevelt the 
surer bullet of a brooding weakling has 
done—it baptized him with blood; it has 
made him the Confessor—we trust not 
the Martyr—of his gospel. It has brack- 
eted him with our martyr Presidents, 
scarce missing their ‘full canonization. 
We rejoice that the assassin’s pistol failed 
of its murderous purpose. Roosevelt has 
done great service to his country in the 
years of his administration; may he live 
to do more. 

The exhibition he made of physical and 
spiritual self-control on the occasion was 
most masterly. There is not one man in 
ten thousand who could have done what 
he did. He would not hasten to a hos- 
pital ; he would not consider his own life; 
he would speak, and he did speak. He 
stood before the vast audience, told them 
very seriously that he had been shot but 
five minutes before, that the bullet was 
in his body. He held up the pierced man- 
uscript that had sa*ed his life, and point- 
ed out the spot where the ball had en- 
tered his breast. Then he told them that 
he cared not for himself; that he might 
die—that was of no importance; that all 


he cared for, that all any man fit to lead 
should care for, was the cause for which 
he fought. And then he continued for 
fifty minutes, reading from his mangled 
notes until his weakening voice and the 
loss of blood compelled him to stop; but 
not until he had exhibited such force of 
will, such superb nerve, as will be a pat- 
tern and inspiration for thousands who 
in the generations to come will hear and 
tell the tale. That was a man who was 
man all thru; and more persuasive than 
any vote-getting speech will be this san- 
guinary incident in the long life, we trust, 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

This is the time to acknowledge what 
has been forceful and: admirable in 
Roosevelt’s carrer. It is the time té put 
a period to that flood of vituperation 
which has disgraced this campaign. But 
it is not the time to slacken the contest 
of argument or to abate enlightening the 
voting people on the new and old issues 
involved. Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan 
are right in saying that the appeal must 
still be prest up to the day of decision; 
but it must be made without personal 
rancor. It was right—it was only decent 
—that President Taft and Governor Wil- 
son should express to Mr Roosevelt their 
sympathy with him and their horror at 
the crime, but they and their friends must 
still consider the people, the nation, rather 
than their contesting rival. It is simply 
time to cease abuse and hold to argu- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt has not been in- 
nocent in this war of epithets, and has 
been free in the use of short and ugly 
words ; and some of the speakers against 
him, tho not candidates themselves, have 
tried to make us believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt in his personal ambition was ready 
to overthrow the pillars of the republic 
and proclaim himself tyrant of the nation. 
That charge of treason is absurd and 
false, but there were those who believed 
what irresponsiblé journals and speakers 
declared. 

Such a one was Schrank, the _half- 
witted, semi-responsible dreamer and 
addled fanatic, who had the conceit to 
believe himself chosen by Providence to 
save the republic from falling into the 
hands of a despot. He believed what he 
had been told in the reckless journals he 
read, and acted on it conscientiously ac- 
cording to his lights. What a pity it is 
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that we cannot corral and confine all the 
cranks as possible bullet-saviors of the 
nation! What a greater pity it is that 
we cannot gag the mouths and blot the 
sheets that riot and reek with slander! 
They are crimson with the blood of four 
Presidents of the United States ; they are 
guilty of the death of three. The chief 
guilt of such crimes does not rest on the 
men who drew the trigger, but on the 
men who inflamed the passion that pulled 
it. 

Of the eight men elected President of 
the United States before the present in- 
cumbent, three have been assassinated 
and a fourth has by a miracle escaped 
the like fate, but now carrying in his 
body the bullet which he escaped in war. 
War has her victories, but for Presidents 
peace has far greater perils. Lincoln, 
Garfield, McKinley, died on the battle- 
fields of peace, and only the accidental 
breastplate of his written speech saved 
Roosevelt’s life. It is a horrible penalty 
that we pay for distinguished service to 
the country. We have to surround our 
- Presidents with guards to save them 
from ‘skulking, vengeful murder. We 


are a murderous nation; we kill our best. 


Murder is a habit. We make it easy. 
Any witless fool can buy a pistol; any 
gangster can draw his gun in a saloon 
fight ; volleys of shots can fly in a street 
riot. The carrying of concealed weapons 
is forbidden in some States by laws that 
cannot be enforced; and in other States 
the man without a pistol in his hip-pocket 
is very nearly as faulty in attire as if he 
had forgotten his watch. The chief use 
of a pistol is to kill people. Its sale 
should be forbidden; its possession in a 
house should be regulated and registered 
by law, 

Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, Roosevelt 
—it is a mighty succession of victims, 
such as Russia or France or Italy cannot 
equal. Booth, Guiteau, Czolgosz, Schrank 
' —it is a motley register of the refuse of 
the nations. 

“Down with Roosevelt; we want no 
king!” was what Schrank wrote in his 
vindication. “Amen” say we to the sec- 
ond clause; the reason why we do not 
say “Amen” to the first is because we 
have no fear that Roosevelt will become 
king. We do not believe that he wants 
to be a king or that the American people 
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want a king. It is particularly absurd 
to charge the Progressive party with 
making the President into a king when 
that party has gofte to the opposite ex- 
treme. of suggesting that the President 
be subject to retall by popular vote. 
If, however, we thought that Schrank 
had been induced to think that the elec- 
tion of Roosevelt for a third term meant 
the overthrow of popular government, 
that this one man thru selfish ambition 
and revenge was bringing ruin to the 
country and that his removal would avert 
the danger, then we could well see how 
a flighty patriotism could come to regard 
it as duty to sacrifice one’s own life to 
free his country from the impending dan- 
ger. “Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God.” 

To be sure we read history in the op- 
posite way from Schrank. We fail to 
find in history that assassination, what- 
ever excuse there may have been for it, 
has ever accomplished its purpose. Ma- 
rat was a villainous man without any 
legal right to the power he used so ruth- 
lessly. Alexander II ruled Russia as an 
autocrat. But the murder of the first did 
not stop the Terror and the murder of 
the second postponed parliamentarianism 
in Russia for a generation. Still the 
world accords to Charlotte Corday and 
the Nihilists a certain measure of admira- 
tion for their well meant but misguided 


‘acts. 


No, we cannot throw the blame for the 
dastardly deed altogether upon the man 
who held the revolver Schrank’s crime 
had its origin in credulity and for this he 
was less to blame than those who have 
deliberately played upon that credulity 
with all the arts known to writer and 
artist. The worst feature of it is that 
there are many thousands equally credu- 
lous even tho not so easily moved to vio- 
lence. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, Garfield 
and McKinley, was struck down by the 
miasma of malice that had enveloped 
him. We do not mean that it worked 
thru telepathy, auras or any supernatural 
agency. Fortunately in this case the 
agency is clear. The assassin has him- 
self incriminated the men higher up and 
specified thru what channels the evil in- 
fluence reached him. There are only two 
ways by which such catastrophes can be 
avoided in the future; one is to make all 
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of the people immune to virulent sugges- 
tions from the press; the other is for the 
press to refrain from virulent personal 
attack. The first remedy is impractica- 
ble, altho the majority of the American 
people have acquired an astonishing de- 
gree of immunity to printer’s ink there 
is no antitoxin with which the rest could 
be inoculated. The second is the only 
way. It is perfectly possible to enter 
witn earnestness into political questions, 
to point out the dangers of certain poli- 
cies, to call attention to defects in char- 
acters of candidates without using lan- 
guage that would afford any pretext of 
justification for such a crime as this of 
Schrank’s. 


The Reaction 


Arter full consideration, the politi- 
cians, in their wisdom, have decided that 
not more than 100,000 voters, or less 
than 1 per cent, of the 15,000,000 citi- 
zens that are expected to go to the polls 
on election day, will be influenced by the 
attack upon Mr Roosevelt’s life. This 
is the “second thought” estimate of an 
influence which, on the day after the at- 
tempted assassination, was expected by 
the more excitable contingent to elect the 
Progressive candidate. 

Whether wild or conservative, the ex- 
pectation and the estimate are, equally, 
frank recognitions of an_ interesting 
phase of popular psychology. [It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the usual 
interpretations of it are true. 

The reaction in favor of a public man 
who has been roundly abused and then 
gets hurt or killed is, of course, emo- 
tional, and we are all of us emotional, 
even the “hard-headed” persons that 
President Hadley once rashly discrim- 
inated from the “soft-hearted.” Men 
who remember the assassination of 
President Lincoln have had unfortu- 
nately numerous opportunities to observe 
the effect upon the common mind of 
murderous assaults upon public men. 
Including the attacks upon Mr. Gaynor 
and Mr. Roosevelt, there have been five 
of these highly sensational events. Our 
older readers, who remember them all, 
will confirm our judgment, we think, 
that in each instance the emotional recoil 
has been followed by a sober re-exam- 
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ination of judgment, no less than by a 
change of heart. Lincoln and McKinley 
probably stand higher in popular estima- 
tion than they would have done if they 
had died natural deaths. Garfield, sub- 
jected to the same searching revision of 
estimate, probably neither gained nor 
lost greatly by the ordeal. We think it 
probable that this will be true also of 
Mr. Gaynor and Mr. Roosevelt. 

The emotional reaction to a murderous 
attack upon a public man not only awak- 
ens sympathy for him, but also it pres- 
ently makes every thoughtful man ask 
himself whether his opinion of the vic- 
tim has, after all, been just. A certain 
element of bitterness, perhaps, at least of 
prejudice, drops out of his consciousness 
and he looks at the facts dispassionately. 
This calmer attitude of mind is distinctly 
favorable to truth finding. It therefore 
happens that the public man who has in 
fact been misrepresented emerges from 
the re-examination of his character with 
credit. The man who has merely been 
reviled, but has not been to any great 
extent misrepresented, does not in the 
long run gain much, and he may not lose 
much, by the reconsideration of his char- 
acter and behavior. 

Lincoln and McKinley were not only 
maligned, they were also misrepresented. 
Thousands of men disposed to be. just 
misunderstood them. Their tragic taking- 
off brought to light the facts and a more 
nearly truthful account of their charac- 
ters. Garfield was maligned, but never 
seriously misrepresented. Gaynor was 
maligned, but his habit of declaring him- 
self over his own signature on all pos- 
sible occasions has prevented any serious 
misapprehension of his character or of 
his attitude toward public questions. 

In a yet greater degree all this is true 
of Mr. Roosevelt. We doubt if any con- 
siderable number of his fellow citizens 
have ever seriously misunderstood him. 
His life and his mind have been an open 
book. In public and in private he has 


talked and he has acted perhaps with less 


reserve than any other prominent man in 
modern times. His devoted followers 
and his political opponents alike have 
known the man about as he has actually 
been. Those who admire him and work 
with him, do so because he represents 
and stands for things for which his op- 
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ponents detest or fear him. There is no 
misunderstanding on either side. The 
issue is clean cut. Partisans and enemies 
perfectly understand what he is and 
what he fights for, and they are aligned 
for or against him because they are 
themselves aligned for or against these 
things. 

It is a good thing for the community 
that mankind is thus competent and dis- 
posed, now and then, to take its judg- 
ments in hand, examine them calmly and, 
if reason is found for so doing, subject 
them to revision. Happily, no such 
shock ‘as that which is given by murder- 
ous assault is necessary to provoke re- 
examination and revision. No public 
character in American life has been more 
universally respected or more sincerely 
honored since his death than Grover 
Cleveland. The animosities, the gross 
personal attacks that disgraced the polit- 
ical campaigns in which he was a central 
figure died out and are almost forgotten. 
The mere passing of years has disclosed 
the true character of political events and 
the reasons for policies which Mr. Cleve- 
land stood for, and has revealed the ster- 
ling sincerity, truthfulness and courage 
of the man. 

There is no surer basis upon which to 
rest our belief in the mental and moral 
soundness of the American people than 
this habit which they invariably display 
of taking’ their own judgments in hand. 
The popular sympathy for Mr. Roose- 
velt and the frank readiness of the pub- 
lic to acknowledge that it has sometimes 
dealt with him severely will not elect him 
to the Presidential office; but they will 
secure for him an enduring regard and 
a final estimate of his career which will 
be at once true to the facts and essen- 
tially just. 


For Whom Shall We Vote? 


THe day of political decision is near 


at hand. Not a few who are yet unde- 


cided will of necessity within a few days’ 


make up their minds for whom to vote. 
The hard-and-fast Democrats must vote 
for Wilson, for Jackson is dead. The 
stand-pat Republicans will as certainly 
vote for Taft. The cowboy regiment and 
the army of his admirers could not be 
swerved from Roosevelt. The followers 
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of the two warring Socialist factions and 
the Prohibitionists are immovably fixt to 
their single idea. But there are wide 
fringes of the three chief parties in 
which a multitude of voters are yet look- 
ing for the conclusive reason why they 
should choose one rather than another of 
the leading candidates. To such, and to 
all, we offer the pleas this week of the 
candidates themselves. Let the reader 
judge for himself. 

In our view the conclusion is clear. We 
do not say he will be elected, but for the 
welfare of the republic at home, and for 
honor and peace abroad, we advocate the 
re-election of President Taft. 

We do not favor the election of the 
candidate of the Democratic party. Gov- 
ernor Wilson is the best candidate it 
could present, a scholar of American his- 
tory and he has made a good Governor. 
Rut he represents his party and its prin- 
ciples. We have previously pointed out 
a consideration that has serious weight 
with us, and on which we will not now 
dwell, that his is the party of racial oli- 
garchy, which asserts, wherever it is in 
full control, white man’s government, 
and the suppression of the votes of a 
tenth of our people because of color. 
That ought to be enough to damn a 
party, if it is not. We in the North are 
shortsighted and cannot look far enough 
to see a wrong that does not exist with 
us. But let that pass. Nearer at hand 
for those who are balancing their duty is 
the threat of business disturbance which 
the success of the Democratic party pre- 
sents. OE i a 

We believe in doing right tho the 
heavens fall: but the doctrine of the 
Democratic platform is not right, and the 
attempt even partially to enact it into law 
would be hazardous. It declares all pro- 
tective duties wholly wrong and also un- 
constitutional. Then the varty. if in 
power, ought to reduce all tariff to a 
revenue standard. To be sure, it will not 
do it and does not intend to do it: but 
the reductions proposed will be in the 
line of the principle proclaimed, and will 
frighten manufacturers. They will not 
extend operations by enlarging factories 
and making large contracts when thev do 
not know what to expect. There will be 
a reduction of wages and strikes will 
follow, as when the Wilson tariff be- 
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came law. Of course there should be 
and will be tariff revision and reduction, 
but the promises of the Democratic party 
will seem to augur reckless reduction. 
We do not say that there will be reckless 
reduction, but it is threatened, and that 
will frighten business, whch has a very 
sensitive nerve. ; 

Further, this danger would be accentu- 
ated by the fear of radical action as to 
trusts and monopoly. The Democratic 
proposals are radical enough to alarm 
capital. They do not seek regulation, but 
legal suppression. The platform demands 
criminal prosecution of trust officials, 
the absolute suppression of monopolies, 
of all holding companies and _inter- 
locking directors, a stronger Sherman 
anti-trust law, and sharp restraint, still 
by law and not by a regulating commis- 
sion, of railroad and express, telegraph 
and telephone companies. If such a pro- 
gram were to be carried out, in full and 
speedily, as threatened and promised, 
without gradual and careful amendment, 
the result could hardly fail to be disas- 
trous. 

The Democratic party is pledged to 


two other policies that are utterly wrong. . 
One is the denial of the right of the peo- 
ple to re-elect a President who has served 
the people well, and that without length- 


ening the term to six years. But much 
more important is its attitude on the 
Philippines. It condemns the acquisition 
of the islands, and demands that we 
should hasten to get rid of them. That 
is enough to condemn the party that has 
no pride in the admirable work for civili- 
zation we are doing there. 

Nor do we favor the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt for a third term of the Presi- 
dency. Two terms are enough. But let- 
ting that pass, the Progressive party’s 
attitude to the Constitution is a danger- 
ous one. It promises that an “easy” and 
“expeditious” way will be found to 
amend the Constitution, which would be 
tantamount to having none at all, for a 
Constitution which could be amended ex- 
peditiously whenever a law seemed for- 
bidden by it, is already sunk in wreckage. 
It is proposed by widening referendum 
to enact a State law which may be plainly: 
unconstitutional. And not only are con- 
stitutions made of no account, but equally 
the judiciary is weakened by the recall of 
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judges and the reversal by popular vote 
of their decisions, as approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt. Like the Democratic party, 
the Progressive party is seeking power in 
the Southern States on the doctrine that 
popular government means white gov- 
ernment and white only. Mr. Roosevelt 
would not admit Southern negroes to his 
Chicago Convention because the people 
did not want them, meaning white peo- 
ple, as if negroes were not people. 

On the foreign policy of the nation 
we fear Mr. Roosevelt. He opposed 
reciprocity and the arbitration treaties. 
He has great self-confidence; he loves 
the activity of war; he is ambitious to do 
great and spectacular things. . We should 
fear him in case the Mexican situation 
should again become acute. His ambi- 
tion might easily plunge us into war. 
There are a plenty of chances for war, 
and such a catastrophe would be worse 
than any probable domestic peril. 

We now turn to the Republican party, 
and we heartily desire the re-election of 
President Taft. We support him be 
cause he represents the party of equal 
rights for all, the party which opened 
and has never shut the door of equal 
opportunity. We support him because 
he represents the party which is most 
likely to give us a period of continued 
and growing prosperity. His party is 
pledged to reduce excessive tariffs, and 
will do it under information impartially 
obtained, and based on the comparative 
cost cf production here and abroad. It 
will control the trusts by a commission 
which will restrain them as railroad com- 
missions operate in the States. This is 
the method already proved effective, and 
yet sufficiently conservative. to avoid 
business disaster. Unlike the Demo- 
cratic plan it is flexible, and corporations 
can learn what they can do. 

We specially desire the re-election of 
President Taft because we trust him in 
international affairs. He has proved him- 
self a prudent Executive. We have had 
great danger of war with Mexico, but 
Mr. Taft resisted demands for invasion, 
and held our troops on: the Texas side of 
the border. He has maintained peace 
with Japan and all the world. We have 
not that confidence in- Roosevelt. Mr. 
Taft’s good record is not at all confined 
to his admirable foreign policy; it covers 
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his domestic administration. Within the 
last week he has put the great army of 
minor postmasters under. the civil serv- 
ice, putting them out of politics, an im- 
mense step in the right direction, and he 
has urged Congress to allow him to do 
the same by the offices which require 
Senatorial confirmation. The Senate is 
not up to this progressive mark. On 
another page he recounts the achieve- 
ments of the past four years, and it is 
well in advance of anything that can be 
said of other administrations for the last 
thirty years. Particularly we call atten- 
tion to the fearlessness with which the 
Sherman law has been enforced, as com- 
pared with the slackness of its enforce- 
ment during the four years following the 
contributions of millions of dollars by the 
trusts to secure the election in 1904 of 
his predecessor. He has made mistakes, 
but they have been personal and minor 
ones, while his successes have been many 
and notable, and his failures, as in the 
arbitration treaties and Canadian reci- 
procity, have been to his credit and to the 
discredit of those who defeated his pro- 
gressive policy. For such reasons we 


support the candidacy of President Taft. 


Offices Taken Out of Politics 


By an executive order issued last week 
President Taft “took out of politics” 
35,000 post offices. Only a few lines of 
print were given by the daily press, as a 
rule, to this order, which goes far to- 
ward completing the work of reform in 
the civil service of the United States. 
It was the act of a progressive states- 
man, 


Those who have read Mr. Taft’s mes- 
sages know that he would go further in 
this direction if he could do so without 
new legislation. He would place in the 
classified service and under the merit 
rules not only these 35,000 fourth-class 
postmasters, but all the other postmas- 
ters, all the collectors of customs and 
collectors of internal revenue and all the 
marshals. He would take out of politics 
the customs collectors of the ports of 
New York, Boston, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, the postmasters of New 
York and Chicago, the internal revenue 
collectors North and South. These are 
the officers whose influence may be and 
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sometimes has been used effectively in 
politics. We think that two years ago 
he first asked Congress to put them un- 
der the civil service rules. In December 
last he asked again. _ : 

Has any one of his predecessors in 
the White House urged Congress, -in the 
public interest, to take from him the 
power to appoint these officers? Let us 
see what this year’s platforms say. The 
Republicans “favor the passage of legis-. 
lation empowering the President to ex- 
tend the competitive service so far as 
practicable.” This is in accord with Mr. 
Taft’s desire and aim, but the recom- 
mendations in his messages should have 
been distinctly approved. The Demo- 
crats would have “the law pertaining to 
the civil service honestly and rigidly en- 
forced.” They say nothing about new 
legislation, without which the extension 
desired by Mr. Taft-cannot be made. 
The Progressives demand “legislation 
which will bring under the competitive 
system postmasters, collectors, marshals 
and all other non-political officers,” but 
they give no credit to Mr. Taft for his 
repeated efforts to procure such legisla- 
tion. In his message of last December 
the President said: 

“I wish to renew my recommendation that 
all the local officers thruout the country, in- 
cluding collectors of internal revenue, collec- 
tors of customs, postmasters of all four class- 
es, immigration commissioners, and marshals, 
should be by law covered into the classified 
service, that the necessity for confirmation by 
the Senate be removed, and that the President 
and others, whose time is now taken up in 
distributing this patronage under the custom 
that has prevailed since the beginning of the 
Government, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Senators and Congressmen 
of the majority party, be relieved of this bur- 
den. 

“IT am confident that such a change would 
greatly reduce the cost of administering the 
Government, and that it would add greatly 
to its efficiency. It would take away the power 
to use the patronage of the Government for 
political purposes. When officers are recom- 
mended by Senators and Congressmen from 
political motives and for political services 
rendered, it is impossible to expect that while 
in office the appointees will not regard their 
tenure as more or less dependent upon contin- 
ued political service for their patrons; and no 
regulations, however stiff or rigid, will pre- 
vent this, because such regulations, in view 
of the method and motive for selection, are 
plainly inconsistent and deemed hardly worthy 
of respect.” 


But Congress failed to honor his rec- 
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ommendation. Neither the Republican 
Senate nor the Democratic House would 
pass the Burton bill or any other bill de- 
signed to embody it in law. He has 
done what he could. By one order he 
has added 35,000 postmasters to the 
.merit list. Jn this important field for 
reform he is far in advance of many who 
call themselves Progressives. .The credit 
he deserves should not be withheld from 
him. 


The New War 


THERE was no time to close the gates 
of the Temple of Janus. A new war 
was on before the old war was off, On 
the day that the three Italians and the 
three Turks sat in conference together in 
the reading room of the Hotel Beau 
Rivage at Ouchy, while just outside the 
window the band played waltzes for the 
guests taking tea on the terrace, another 
kind of music was being heard in the 
Balkans, for on that day King Ferdinand 
watched from a hight on the frontier the 
capture of Mustafa Pasha by his troops, 
the first step in their march toward 
Adrianople. From this point to Adri- 
anople is only seventeen miles, say half an 
hour’s ride by rail. How long will it 
take the Bulgarians to get there? 

The man who last tried to go from the 
. Balkans to Adrianople in this rude way 
was Czar Alexander II, and it took him 
six months. On July 16, 1877, he crossed 
the Balkans; on January 15, 1878, he 
entered Adrianople. And the Russians 
then outnumbered the Turks three to 
one. The Bulgarians can barely muster 
as many soldiers as are now gathered to 
the defense of Adrianople, and if they 
are not quick about it they may find dou- 
ble their number confronting them. But 
the Bulgarians have the advantage over 
the Russians of 1878 in that they start 
with Shipka, Plevna and Philippopolis, 
which cost the Russians such sacrifice, 
already in their hands. And we may 
question whether the Ottoman Govern- 
ment of today has an Osman Pasha to 
conduct its defense. There are not 
many such. 

This is an old and_ familiar battle- 
ground. Military strategists must know 
it as well blindfolded as the chess player 
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knows his sixty-four squares. It has 
been fought over many times and by 
many peoples in the eighteen hundred 
years since the Emperor Hadrian built 
here his strong city and gave it his name. 
But the Turkish commanders do not 
have to depend upon the misleading 
precedents of history for their knowl- 
edge of how to best defend the key to 
Constantinople. They have enacted dress 
rehearsals of the war upon this stage 
year after year; the problem that they 
have set for the annual maneuvers—the 
very problem that now confronts them, 
the advance of a Bulgarian army on Ad- 
rianople. In the maneuvers of 1909 the 
Red army, the imaginary enemy, was 
supposed to cross the Bulgarian border 
at Mustafa Pasha, as now the Bulgari- 
ans have done, for the purpose of cutting 
the railroad connection at Demotica, as 
doubtless the Bulgarians intend to do. 
But then the invading army was headed 
off, at least to the satisfaction of the 
Turkish commanders, In the following 
year 70,000 Turkish troops were con- 
centrated about Adrianople to oppose 
another fictitious invasion by an army 
from Bulgaria, It is only since the con- 
stitution was granted that such maneu- 
vers on a large scale have been attempt- 
ed, but whether the discipline of the 
army is as good as it was in the Greek 
war of 1898, when it had been drilled by 
German officers, remains to be seen. 
Formerly the Ottoman army consisted 
exclusively of Mohammedans, but under 
the new regime of equality and religious 
toleration Christians are also admitted to 
military service. It has been questioned, 
however, whether this change has 
strengthened the army by adding to its 
numbers or weakened it by destroying 
the unity and fanatical zeal to which it 
owed its former victories, a question now 
likely to be decided. 

The Bulgarians have shown marvelous 
celerity and enthusiasm. From a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000 an army of some 
250,000 has been put into the field within 
two weeks. It took us two months to 
get 15,000 ready, or apparently ready, to 
start for Cuba in 1898. The Bulgarian 
Government did not have to notify the 
reservists individually. A notice tacked 
up in a village brought out not only those 
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under orders, but old men and boys and 
others exempt. If the troop trains were 
not ready for them they walked or drove 
in their carts to headquarters. The sin- 
gle track railroad conveyed them to the 
trontier without confusicn or accident. 

Three rivers running from the Balkan 
Mountains meet at Adrianople, the Mar- 
itza, the Arda and the Tundza. Down 
each of these a Bulgarian army is now on 
the march, converging at their junction, 
Adrianople. If they should capture the 
city it would be an easy matter to reach 
Demotica, a few miles to the south, and 
then Macedonia would be cut off from 
Constantinople and surrounded by ene- 
mies—or if you choose, friends—on 
four sides, Bulgaria to the east, Servia 
to the north, Montenegro to the west and 
Greece to the south. 


Dr. Dillon, whom no- 
body ever accused of 
being an optimist on 
international politics, introduces his dis- 
cussion of the Panama question with the 
following paragraph. It is a little start- 
ling to have perfide Albion held up as a 
model in the matter of keeping diplo- 
matic promises, but in this case we fear 
that the United States has given some 
grounds for criticism, particularly if our 
Government refuses to submit to The 
Hague the question of the interpretation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

“‘One day,’ says a Turkish fable, ‘two op- 
timistic little fishes were caught and laid on a 
gridiron to broil for the angler’s midday meal, 
whereupon one of them told the other that he 
would not believe it.’ This Oriental parable is 
brought back to my mind by the childlike 
faith which the British people place in parch- 
ment treaties and diplomatic treaty-breakers. 
It is invincible. They make no practical dif- 
ference between the plighted troth and the 
self-denying deed even of those Governments 
whose interest it is to break faith and circum- 
vent them, They are ready to ground their 
policy—nay, to stake their national existence 
—on the dead letter of a faded State paper; 
and their belief is proof against the over- 
whelming evidence of the senses. And now 
that our trusty American cousins have treated 
us to a piece of clumsy sharp practice, the 
sritish nation, -like the little Turkish fish, 
says it cannot believe it. In French politics 
‘Panama’ has long had an evil sound and a 
sinister meaning. Yankee sharp practice is 
now investing it with a still worse import in 
world politics. Panama will scon be taken to 
connote the utter futility of international stip- 
ulations.” 


A British View 
of Panama 
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The protest of Kia- 
mil Pasha, Turkish 
Premier and aged 
statesman, against the appeal by King 
lerdinand of Bulgaria to religious pas- 
sion against the Moslem Turks, pitting 
the Cross against the Crescent, is hu- 
mane and we mighi say Christian in the 
truest sense. We have a way of calling 
whatever is good Christian, sometimes 
forgetting that what is good may be hu- 
man for all faiths, and that what is not 
Christian is not necessarily all bad. We 
are sorry to see something of this same 
incitement of religious passion in Pro- 
fessor Pupin’s otherwise excellent ad- 
dress to the Servians and Montenegrins 
in a meeting in this city last Sunday. 
‘or the fund for the Red Cross in the 
Balkans, and “for other purposes,” he 
subscribed $10,000, which was very 
proper, but he said, “It is the Christian 
against the Moslem. To arms, 
then, fellow Serbs; to arms, ye followers 
of Christ.” That language is unchris- 
tian. It is after the pattern of a Moslem 
holy war. It is of the spirit of the Cru- 
sades. Kiamil Pasha well says: “The 


A Turkish Protest 


war is likely to be bitter enough without 
letting loose religious passions. The Ot- 


toman Government condemns it in the 
strongest possible manner.” 


Whenever the alumni 
return to the alma 
mater the common re- 
mark is, “How much younger the stu- 
dents are than they used to be.” In vain 
the registrar brings forward his statistics 
and proves that the average age of 
entrance to college has been steadily ad- 
vancing for a generation; they persist in 
their conviction. Now, Professor Keeble 
in his presidential address before the 
botanical section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
comes to the support of the common con- 
ception by laying down “the biological 
law that as society grows older its young 
men grow younger. Undergraduates call 
themselves men, not solely from a sense 
of pride, but also in obedience to tradi- 
tion. Centuries ago they went up to the 
university as men, of fifteen or sixteen; 
now they go up as youths of eighteen or 
nineteen. - With respect to moral disci- 
pline we are not unforgetful of their 


The Youthfulness 
of Students 
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youth; but with respect to intellectual 
education we treat them as tho they were 
grown up.” This reminds us of the sar- 
castic remark of a distinguished Amer- 
ican scientist, that the college of liberal 
arts was a device for the artificial prolon- 
gation of boyhood. 


George Birdwood is 
one of the most ac- 
complished of the 
students of the antiquities of India. He 
is greatly offended that the ruins of 
Philz should be covered and destroyed 
by the Nile Dam, which is just now com- 
pleted. It is of no comparative conse- 
quence to him that the dam will provide 
irrigation that will supply food and com- 
fort to hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. Man does not live by bread 
alone, ke says. The Parthenon, Philz 
and the Taj Mahal are, phe declares, 
taken with their surroundings, “the three 
most enchanting ‘beauty spots’ on the 
face of the world,” yet he would not put 
the Parthenon before Phil, with its 
temple of Isis, the palm-tufted Jeziret- 
el-Birbe, “and its grouped columns of 
the Greek and Roman periods set like an 
emerald in the golden silence” of the 
most spiritual stretch of scenery along 
the historic valley of the Nile; and cer- 
tainly he would not prefer the Taj 
Mahal. “But,” says he, “to an engineer 
nothing is sacred.” Sir Henry Knollys, 
soldier and administrator, thought to 
pose Mr. Birdwood and asked, “Were 
one in a garret, with a Dresden Ma- 
donna on the walls and a live baby on 
the floor, and suddenly it was all ablaze 
—which would one save? He answers 
the question thus startlingly in the Lon- 
don Times: 

“Well, I would try to save toth, but if the 
direful choice were forced on me I should 
certainly save the Dresden Madonna first. 
One can get another baby any day, by adop- 
tion. if not by grace; but there is only ore 
Dresden Madonna to he had for love or 
money. 

One can imagine the horror which other 
correspondents express. It reminds one 
of the dilemma set before a certain 
Greek philosopher: If you had _ the 
chance to save only one of your drown- 
ine wife and child and sister. which 
would it be? His answer was, almost in 
George Birdwood’s words, “The sister; 


Philz and the 
Dresden Madonna 
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for I could get another wife and another 
child, but not another sister, for my 
mother is dead.” 


We heartily commend the effort of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to 
raise $300,000 for the beginning of an 
endowment. We have had close knowl- 
edge of that institution since its found- 
ing at the close of,the Civil War for the 
education of the freedmen. It was 
named after Gen, Clinton B. Fisk, who 
was as devoted to’ all good service after 
the war as he was admirable as a soldier. 
Fisk University stands second in rank of 
scholarship of all institutions for colored 
youth, Howard University, at Washing- 
ton, being allowed the first rank. The 
General Education Board has offered 
Fisk $60,000 on condition that private 
gifts raise’ the amount to $300,000, and 
we learn from Mr. Harvey L. Simmons, 
treasurer, of this city, that $126,000 re- 
mains yet unpledged. The graduates 
and faculty are giving and doing what 
they can, but the gifts of churches and 
men of means are desired, and can find 
hardly a worthier object: We much re- 
gret that President Gates’s accident and 
subsequent illness has compelled his 
resignation. On another page a_ fuller 
statement is made, but we may here give 
our full endorsement to an effort which 
should not be allowed to fail. 


One of the conditions that imprest 
Ambassador James Bryce in his visit to 
South America was the absence of color 


prejudice. Everywhere everybody is 
called white who is not a full-blooded 
Indian. There is no color problem, as 
in the United States, where every one 
who is not pure white is classed as col- 
ored. And he finds that the white crossed 
with Indian hlood does not degenerate, 
as some of the most forceful are mes- 
tizos: 

“The Mestizo in Peru is not palpably in- 
ferior in intellect to the Snanish Colonial of 
unmixt blood, but seems to be substantially his 
equal.” 

We observe a similar fact in this coun- 
trv. 


That pugilist Johnson is a disgrace to 
his race as well as to humanity. We do 
not mean because of his profession, altho 
that is discreditable enough, but because 
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of his personal behavior, a rowdy as well 
as a prizefighter. Nor do we have in 
mind his marriage to a white woman, 
for that is not necessarily culpable, altho 
she had to divorce him. His last esca- 
pade with a silly white girl, to whom he 
is not married, gives occasion to the Chi- 
cago outbreak against him, and, with the 
story of his whole career, justifies Dr. 
Washington in stigmatizing him as a 
disgrace to his people. 


The day following the death of the 
ex-Carmelite friar and famous preacher, 
Pere Hyacinth, La Croix, the pugna- 
cious and clerical daily of the Assump- 
tionists, stated. that his son, Paul Hya- 
cinth Loyson, had kept his father from 
returning to the Church. The young 
man wrote an indignant denial, which 
La Croix refused to publish. He next 
brought the affair into court On Oc- 
tober 9, the court condemned La Croir 
to pay a fine of 100 francs, damages of 
1 franc, and ordered it to print the letter 
which it had refused. 


The patriotic passion of the allies in 
the present war, against Turkey appears 
in the fact that 8,000 Greeks have al- 
ready volunteered from this country and 
sailed for the seat of war, and it is be- 
lieved that not less than 30,000 will go. 
There are fewer Serbs and Bulgarians 
here, but they are enlisting and pouring 
out their money for their country. One 
Serb farmer from Montana came to New 
York bringing $5,000 out of his $7,000 
savings for his native country’s cause. 
These farmers and peanut venders have 
heroism in their souls. 


The way the Democratic campaign 
committee is acknowledging its receipts 
as fast as the money comes 1n is admira- 
ble. We are told who has given $15,000, 
who $10,000, and so down the list; and 
in the State journals the giver of a sin- 
gle dollar has his namé printed. We are 
not sure, but if this way prevails we 
shall find at last as much rivalry to sub- 
scribe as there has been unwillingness. 


Now that the price of beef has gone 
so high that families will not buy it, and 
the butchers are shutting up their shops, 
it is time to agitate for free beef. The 
food of the people should not be taxed. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


England gets her beef from Argentina 
at little more than half what we have to 
pay. There is a 27% per cent. tariff on 
live cattle and 22% per cent. on drest 
beef. 


Three miles an hour is the best rate 
for walking. Elaborate experiments 
made in Germany on the rate of produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide proved that to be 
the most economical speed for the “aver- 
age man with no load or a light one. To 
go 50 per cent. faster requires nearly 
100 per cent. more energy. 


The Rev. Charles Stelzle in a late 
essay stated that “the death rate among 
negroes is increasing, whereas it is de- 
creasing among whites.” Professor Du- 
3ois quotes the census figures to show 
that it has decreased with the negroes as 
well as with the whites. 


A woman who has taken the platform 
as a spellbinder says that she likes one 


who is 100 per cent. a man. But the’ 


wisest of the Roman authors gave his 
preference to the man who had a touch 
of the child in him, and the child who 
had something of the man. 


It is a comfort to learn from The 
Atheneum that, as proved by the diction 
of the Hon. James Bryce’s new volume 
on South America, “long residence in the 
United States has not spoiled his schol- 
arly English.” So in spite of all temp- 
tations he remains an Englishman. 


Straw votes are too partial to be worth 
much, but we expect that the straw vote 
to be taken thruout the country on No- 
vember 5 will indicate pretty clearly, tho 
of course it will not determine who is 
going to be elected president on Jan- 
uary 13. 


Probably it would be unfair to accuse 
Governor Wilson of trying to catch the 
1,500,000 women voters when he sat on 
the edge of his Pullman berth and sewed 
a button on his coat with white thread. 


Already we have Greece, Servia and 
Bulgaria, on account of their reluctance 
to join Montenegro in the fight against 
Turkey, alluded to as “the Balkin’ 
States.” 
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A New Voice in New Hampshire 


For more than twenty-seven years the 
State of New Hampshire, thru its laws 
and the advocacy of successive insur- 
ance commissioners, has been committed 
to the principles of that queer populistic 
doctrine engrafted years ago on West- 
ern and Southern insurance codes and 
known as the valued policy law. To 
students of sectional populations who 
understand the essential differences be- 
tween them, the principle is known to be 
alien to the ideas and customs of the in- 
habitants of New England, and as a con- 
sequence the enactment of such a law 
in New Hampshire was an amazing 
thing at the time and has remained an 
anomaly since. 

Altho the valued policy law is an in- 
vitation to the holders of policies in fire 
insurance companies to secure insurance 
in excess of the value of their property, 
guaranteeing them if it is totally de- 
stroved by fire that the insurers will be 
compelled by the courts to pay the face 
of the policies regardless of the values 
involved, the results seem to indicate 
that the people of New Hampshire have 
remained beyond temptation. Appar- 
ently, the fire insurance loss ratio in that 
State has not been materially augmented 
by the existence of the law. Fire insur- 
ance companies do not seem to have 
complained of difficulties encountered in 
adjusting losses on an honest basis, and 


it is but fair to conclude that the buyers. 


of fire insurance protection in that State 
are grossly misrepresented before the 
world by the valued policy statute. 

In the sixty-first annual report of the 
Insurance Department of New Hamp- 
shire, recently issued, the Insurance 
Commissioner, Hon. Robert J. Merrill, 


makes three recommendations of inter- 


est—one of them being the repeal of the 
valued policy law, a law which, as he 
says, provides “that, in case of total loss 
resulting to a building, the amount paid 
by the insurance companies shall, in the 
absence of fraud, be the amount stated 
in the policy regardless of the true value 
ol the property.” He expresses the opin- 
1on that New Hampshire should rely for 
prominence upon grounds other than a 


law founded on suspicion and an appar- 
ent confession of inability to mete out 
justice ‘to insurers and insured. “That 
the results of the valued policy law,” he 
says, “have been neither as bad nor as 
good as its enemies or its friends claimed 
is only evidence that the great majority, 
both of insurance companies and insured, 
are honest and deal fairly with each 
other.” 

That is an accurate statement of the 
situation. The results under the law in 
New Hampshire have been nothing as 
compared with that which was possible 
among a less virtuous population. The 
immunity of the companies from being 
plundered rests solely on the ceneral 
honesty of their policyholders in the 
State. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to account for the existence of 
such a law there except upon the theory 
that it represents the opinions and feel- 
ings of a mass of people—they may con- 
stitute a majority of the electorate— 
who own little or nothing, insurable or 
uninsurable, and who possess a consti- 
tutional dislike for corporations of anv 
and every kind. Again,. it is recalled 
that the law was enacted in 1885, a pe- 
riod of depression and social unrest in 
the United States, when populistic reme- 
dies were regnant, and perhaps the State 
became a temporary victim to economic 
delusions from which it has long since 
recovered . 

In common with most of the people 
of the country now, those in New Hamp- 
shire are become apostles of conserva- 
tion and some of their insurance laws 
are anachronistic and destructive. In- 
surance Commissioner Merrill says that 
every year the department’s attention is 
called to “suspicious fires in which there 
is little question but that the existence of 
this law plays greater or less part.” He 
characterizes it, and justly so, as “con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of 
insurance, namely, indemnity for loss, is 
vicious in conception, an incentive to 
crime, and ought to be repealed.” 

This is a new voice in New Hamp- 
shire, weighted with truth and sense, the 
words of a thinker and leader working 
for the best interests of his constituents, 
and it is hoped he will be hearkened to. 
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Diversity in Investment 


THe head of a manufacturing com- 
pany which is known from one end of 
the country to the other recently invest- 
ed the sum of $101,000 thru a firm with 
which the writer happened at one time 
to be connected. At the very outset this 
man, who is known as one of the 
shrewdest in his own line, announced to 
his brokers that he believed in getting as 
great an element of diversity into an in- 
vestment as possible, and that he wanted 
this moeny to go into a lot of different 
bonds. When his selection was finally 
made there were exactly fifty different 
bonds in the list, all railroad mortgage 
issues of the highest grade. 

This investor thought he was getting 
diversity, but he wasn't—except in a 
most limited sense. The bonds he bought 
all have different names, it is true, and 
some of them are perhaps a little better 
than others, but all of them are about 
alike. They are all absolutely safe mort- 
gage bonds, all yield about the same 
amount. All of them are railroad issues, 
and the same influence which will cause 
the price of any one of them to rise or 
fall will exert an absolutely similar influ- 
ence on the price of all the others. 


Splitting up an investment into a 
great number of different issues fur- 


nishes a certain amount of diversity, it 
is true, but not of the kind that the 
scientific investment of money demands. 
And that is true whether the amount in- 
volved is $5,000 or $100,000. It isn’t 
enough, by any means, to fix on some 
kind of stock or bond and then pick out 
a number of different issues of that 
kind. An element of real diversity can't 
be obtained that way. The investor pre- 
viously referred to thought it could, but 
he was wrong. All he really was doing 
was multiplying his chances of having 
something go wrong. 

Real diversity in investment — the 
avoidance of putting all the eggs in one 
basket—can only be had by an intelligent 
appreciation on the part of the investor 
of his own individual. needs, and the 
purchase of different kinds of securities 


conforming to these needs. If an in- 
vestment is very small, it will hardly do 
to try to split it up among several classes 
of stocks or bonds, but where the amount 
involved is as much as three or four 
thousand dollars, the element of diver- 
sity should be carefully considered. It 
is easier, perhaps, to pick out some good 
bond or some good stock that seems to 
be suitable, and say, “I'll take three of 
those” or “I'll take fifty shares of that,” 
but it isn’t the way to do—the way to 
get the best results. During the life of 
the investment a time is almost sure to 
come when the investor will wish that he 
had taken more care. 

Suppose that the amount to be invest- 
ed is $15,000 and the income desired is 
5 per cent. Lots of good public service 
corporation and industrial bonds and not 
a few railroad issues can be had to yield 
exactly that, but the investor who picked 
out one class of bond and bought ten of 
that kind would not be making the most 
of his opportunities. A far more reason- 
able thing for him to do would be to 
divide his investment into three parts 
and buy five of each kind of bond, sub- 
dividing the parts by buying two bonds 
of one company, perhaps, and three of 
another. His railroad bonds might yield 
him 4% per cent., his public service 
bonds 5 per cent., and his industrial 
bonds 5% per cent. The average would 
be the 5 per cent. he was looking for, 
but he would be in a far better position 
than the man who wanted 5 per cent. 
and set out to get it by buying bonds all 
of one class. His investment would 
have not only the cardinal virtue of 
diversity, but, in the case of changing 
conditions, would be flexible as well. 


..In the first half of the current 
fiscal year Canada received 273,649 im- 
migrants, and 89,659 of these were from 
the United States. 


. The index number of Bradstrect's 
for “October 1 was 9.4515, the highest 
point reached since this average of the 
prices of a large variety of staple com- 
modities was first published. 








